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Literature. 
NOBILITY. 


Who counts himself as nobly born 
Is noble in despite of place, 
And honours are but bands to one 
Who wears them not with nature’s grace. 





Ter fo bin cinta dingrecel thane 2” 

or state di y 3 

But he who has but small esteem - 
Husbands that little carefully. 


Then be thou peasant, be thou peer, 
Count it still more than art thy own ; 
Stand on a heraldry 
Than that of nation or of zone. 


What though not bid to knightly halls ? 
Those halls have missed a courtly guest ; 
That mansion is not lag 
Which is not open to the 


Give honour due when custom asks, 
Nor wrangle for the lesser claim ; 

It is not to be destitute, 
To have the thing without the name. 


Then, dost encmme of noble blood, 
isgrace not good company ; 

If lowly born, so té thyself rf 

That gentle blood may come of thee. 


—] 


“THE LOVE OF MONEY.” 
BY JOHN ASKHAM, 


Strive with all diligence to fill thy purse— 
But honestly, lest it should prove thy curse 





BUSILY ENGAGED. 


“Tt must be done, Dick, my boy,” said my uncle, mourn- 
fully, as he filled his glass, and pushed the cleret to me. 
“ Come, now, make up your mind; off with you to-morrow, 
and success attend you. 

« May door nephew, you have dove ie 00 offen thet repetl 

. lear w, you have done it so that r y 
tion 7 foe ag 1 am not a harsh relative, or I could simply 
say, ‘ Dick, go and be married,’ or, as my theatrical —_ 
aed if wealthy—was wont to —— himself, 
. ’t talk to me, young sir. Off, puppy, and be married, or 
never see my face again.’ No, my dear Dick, I belong to a 
race of pa ay uncles, and I Lew eto ged to a line of ar- 
gument which ought to weigh more you than any com- 
mands of mine. It was the desire of your good father that 
you should marry before you were twenty-six.” 

“ Bat I am not twenty-six, and -—” 

“You will be in a month,” returned my uncle, with wonder- 
fal recollection. “ Why, there’s not a day to lose.” . 

© Well, but, my dear sir——” 1 began, with some conster- 
nation 


“Til cut this matter short,” said my uncle. “ You remem- 
ber what the Dake said to that other strong-handed ve 
teran—when India was in sore need—‘ You or J.’” 

“Perfectly. By-the-by, now, what do you think, sir, would 
have been the result, eS ES eee 

’ hee BF aL eer of the subject on a future oc- 
casion,” Sir Richard, dryly. “In the mean time, 
where love, if not glory, waits you, together with, I d 
im about eight thousand pounds.” 

“It appears, then, that my wife is already found.” 

“ Found, yes. Selected, no,” said fy ape 

“ There is more than one candidate for my affections ?” 

° There are—let me see,” said my uncle, calculating, 

lin 

« old friend and college-chum, Bob Crowdie,” said Sir 
Richard Purkiss, “has nine ters. One—a 


‘ou express 
amounting to contempt the entire sex, I trust you will the 
more ly fall into our 








Come, I must say that—and—and—I fear I am a tales ; 
but I am by no means sure that you have not (unintentionally, 
of course) somewhat compromised the peace of mind of Miss 
—of one of them, already.” 

“ T’m glad it’s only one,” I said, laughing. “But are you 
serious? Ifso, you should at least tell me frankly to which 
of these young ladies you refer.” 

“There, you must excuse me. That I cannot do,” said my 
uncle, mysteriously. “No. Were I to indicate Miss Crow- 
die, 1 might be doing an injustice to Miss Sophia, or, by point- 
ing, however indirectly, to Miss Lucy, 1 might divert your 
ideas from p Mattie, whose claim, without prejud 


we 





fore? Her sweet yet timid manner perfectly captivated me. 
I was angry when the dressing-bell announced that we must 


To my great surprise, I found a room oy aay for me, and 
my portmanteau—surreptitiously sent for from the inn—un- 
packed. This was a . I hurried my dressing, 
thinking all the time of Sophy’s eyes. A change was coming 
over me. I had always abhorred the thought of marriage. 
Now the ve me a thrill of delight.” 

“ Sir Hugh,” said my host to the dull young man, who had 
been playing at croquet all day, and looked as if he had done 








reity to 
Ethel, might only be exceeded by my little Laura Jane. In 
short——”’ 


“Enough. Let the doubt remain. It gives a mysterious 
charm to the expedition. But there is still a difficulty.” 

“ T gee none,” said my uncle, impatiently. 5 

“ Supposing, among so many, I should find it impossible to 
make my selection ?”’ 

“Qh, is that all?” said Sir Richard, much relieved, “ I 
think that obstacle might be easily overcome. Let Crowdie 
choose. He is the best judge of his own children. Yes ; I 
am clear you could not do better than refer it entirely to him. 
And I think I can promise you, Dick,” added my uncle, 
cheerfully, “ that he has already made up his mind.” 

“I am sure he is very kind,” said 1. “ But, uncle, éo- 
morrow ?"" 

“ As I have already observed,” returned Sir Richard, “ you 
or J, My brother’s earnest desire was that there should be a 
direct heir in our family, and he named twenty-six as the 
latest age to which he could wishjyour marriage deferred. 


think you ever will. Now, mark me, if you don’t, I shall. I 
am toid men do marry at sixty—generally some chit of 
eighteen—and I know a pretty little thing of the sort (she’s at 
school, not a hundred miles hence), whom, as your aunt, you 
could not fail to revere. As for my ee 
Dick, 1 have never made a mystery of them. You are my 
heir. But, if I marry, my wife and my children will take 
away the bulk of the fortune I would fain have had descend 
upon you. Come, Dick, set me free from this responsibility. 
Go and visit these good friends to-morrow, and let your first 
letter announce to me that you are engaged.” 

The kind old man counted his hand. I pressed it in ac- 

quiescence, and the next day departed for the residence of 
Mr. Crowdie. 
Not being quite certain whether my uncle had prepared the 
family for my visit, I thought it expedient to give it the ap- 
pearance of a morning call, and accordingly, leaving my lug- 
gage at the village inn, I strolled up to the mansion. The 
whole family were in the garden, and thither I proceeded. 

The party assembled on the lawn was of appalling dimen- 
sions. About eighteen young ladies and one young man were 
engaged at croquet ; while Mr. and Mrs. Crowdie, with Alice 
the deformed reclining on a chair couch, looked on. Six 
of the players eliminated themseives from the company, and 
came to greet me. 

“ Now comes the question,” thought I, “of which of these 
tair-cheeked maidens have my dangerous attractions and as- 
siduous attentions proved the bane ?” 

Miss Mattie, with the brown frank eyes, was quicker than 
the rest, and gave me her hand. 
“ It isn’t you,” I thought, and dismissed her gently back to 


her game. 

Miss Crowdie followed, laughing gaily. She hada wide 
but handsome mouth, and peari-white teeth. 

“ Nor you,” I _— 

“ Just in time, Mr. Purkiss,” cried Miss Laura Jane, shyly 
offering me a mallet. 

s Doubtful—ha!” was my reflection. 

iss 

es of the colour of a forget-me-not, and dropped them again, 
Thile a slight but rich blush passed over her smooth cheek. 

“ Aha!” I whi to m 


f. 

Mr. and Mrs. Crowdie now joined the group. The lady 
was quiet and reserved, and wore a sort of astonished look, 
which was said to have been not always habitual with 
her, but had increased with the advent of each suc- 
cessive daughter, until the birth of Laura Jane placed 
her in a condition of permanent amazement, to which no 
language was apparently adequate ; for she never spoke, ex- 
cept in answer, or in faint disclaimer of the replies and obser- 
vations B eam attributed to her by her facetious hus- 
band. The latter was a bluff, plain-spoken man, s9 plain, 
indeed, that to mistake him for vulgar would have been a 

onable error, had he not prided himself upon that very 
uifness, esteeming it an essential characteristic of the good 
old country squire. " 

® ha, ha!” was his greeting, with a poke in the ribs, 
which I cleverly dodged. “Here you find us at our daily 
sports, and precious tinikin stuff it is. No bowls, or leap- 
freg, or now. Croquet, sir, croquet ig the game. 
It’s imbecile in ple, and absurd in practice. It tends, 
Iam told, to so g of the brain, but, by a wise provision 
of nature, those most devoted to the game appear to be en- 
‘dowed with a oF sae ay we of the organ.” 

a Teas I see me somewhat contradicts your theory, 
sir,” id. 

“Oh, my daughters are no fools. I don’t mean that. 
They play because they have good ankles. Mrs. Crowdie often 
tells me she never saw a string of wenches with cleaner pas- 
terns.” 


“ Oh, Philip !’’ said Mrs. Crowdie, “ how can you ?” 

“And how is my good old friend, hey?” continued Mr. 
Crowdie, putting his hands behind him, and looking as burly 
as he possibly could. “ Not married yet? Faith, 1 expect to 
hear it e day. As Mrs. Crowdie observed to me, he’s just 
the jolly old boy to do it!” 


“Oh, p, really——” protested Mrs. Crowdie. 
= Dick the younger, if | may call you so, for hang 
me if your uncle doesn’t look as young as you, go and take a 


club or mallet, or whatever they call it, with those impatient 
hussies, and, when you want to be refreshed with rational 
conversation, come back, as my wife always says, to us.” 
“Oh, Philip !” 
“Stop one moment. Here’sa girl of mine you have hardly 
ever seen. Mr. Purkiss, my darling,” he added, tenderly 
leaning over her. 


sweet,| Alice raised herself a little,and smiled. Such a smile— 
I 


soft, ht, saint-like—as if rather yielding than seeking pity. 
bowed, ly, lower than my wont, and, next 
minute, found myself absorbed in the imbecilities of cro- 


quet. 
The game, as it chanced, came to a premature end—if, to 
& sport, such an end be possible—those ladies not be- 
to the house having to seck their respective homes. 
rest in different directions, it so hap that 


P 


4 





left alone the Sophy. I was really aston- 
at this girl’s beauty. hy had I never noticed it be- 


#1] 


You have neglected to make your choice, and hang me if I | So; 


Sophy gave me neither hand nor word, but just lifted | lad 


thing else all his life, “take Miss Crowdie. Richard, bring 
Sophy. My wife and I always trudge in together, like Punch 
and Judy.” t 

(There was a tradition in the family that by this, his fa- 
vourite expression, Mr, Crowdie meant Darby and Joan.) 

I saw more of Sophby’s long lashes that = than of my own 
plate. To my = surprise, I was actually falling in love 
with the girl, and that at express speed. Dinner passed away 
like a dream, and the chair beside me was vacant. The 
cheery voice of my host aroused me : 

“ Come up here, my dear fellow. Hugh—Sir Hugh Sagra- 
more--had to leave us, they have a party at home.” 

I saw we were alone. 

“Hark ye, my dear Purkiss!” continued my host. “I’m 
going to speak to you like a bluff old fellow as I am. Fathers 
have sharpish I observed your manner to-day, and I 
think I can make a shrewd guess what has given us the piea- 
sure of your company. You know my plain way, and will 
pardon me if I anticipate what should certainly have been 
allowed to come from you. You are interested in my little 


ph? 

- My dear sir,” I answered, promptly, “I am greatly in- 
de to you for your correct estimate of my feelings. 1 am, 
indeed—to adopt your own expressi in ited in Miss 
Sophia, and, with permission of those to whom she is so de- 
servedly dear, I——” 

“Dick, my boy, say not another word”—my kind |(future) 
parent-in-law grasped my hand—“ win her. Take her. She 
is yours. I give my girls each their eight thousand—interest 
for my life—principal after. So much for that. You will in- 
form your uncle to-marrow ?” 
ar Certainly, my dear sir. But—ahem!—the young 

neg . ‘ 

“Psha! I forgot that,” said my impulsive host. “ Well, I 
think is may be pretty sure. Siill,as you say, it might be 
as well—just excuse me a moment.” And he bustled out of 
the room. 

1 had hardly collected my ideas when he was back 


n. 

“ Allright. Some more wine? No? Well, then, just go 
and see how you like our new orchids in the conservatory. 
There’s the door.” 

I went in. It was growing dusk, but I could detect a fairy 
form moving among the shrubs. I followed it, and gently 
took the litile pendent hand. It was not withdrawn. What 
I said, I certainly shall not write. Let everybod se for 
himself. The murmurs that responded to mine were emi- 
nently satisfactory. My happiness was only equalled by my 
astonishment at the whole matter. Both were profound. 

A little difficulty now arose. It behoved me to plead for 
an early day for our union. I had been so slightly acquainted 
with the a that I had positively never exchanged a dozen 
words with this beloved of my soul. It might be almost said, 
I had not known her at all till within these three hours. 
How, then, can I fitly introduce the subject of my intense 
impatience? Shall I leave to my plain-spoken papa-in-law ? 
No. Here goes. 

“ And now, dearest Sophy (ah, that sweet name)!” 

“ Sweet enough, but it’s not mine,” retorted my afflanced 





y- 
..* N-not—yours !” I stammered, a strange misgiving stealing 
over me. 

“ Certainly not,” was the reply ; and, as she turned to the 
light, I beheld the face of Miss Crowdie. 

“ |—I—eh—why, what is this?” said I. 

‘ he young lady burst into tears, and hid her face in her 
ands, 

1 hm t-told me—you w-w-wished to speak to me,” she 
sol . 

I hate to see a woman weep. And sie wept so prettily ! 

“ My dear Miss Crowdie——” 

“ C-call me Su-hu-san.” 

“ Well, Susan dear, let me wipe off that falling——” I was 
gliding into the old song, and also, strange aa it may seem, 

nto a degree of interest for the fair weeper hardly compati- 
ble with my previous engagements. 

I scarcely know how it chanced that one of her pretty 
brown silken curls had got entangled on my button. While 
engaged in disentangling it,and murmuring words of com- 
fort snore or less coherent, Mr. Crowdie’s broad face appeared 
at — To my surprise, he merely laughed merrily 
—adding : 

“ Dick, I want you. Come here a moment.” 

Miss Crowdie vanished, and I, leaping out at the window, 
joined my host. 

“Dick,” he said, taking my arm,“ here has been a little 
mistake. My wife, 1 must tell you, has one persistent fancy. 
It is her fixed idea that if the eldest of a family of girls does 
not marry first, the matches of the rest will be unlucky. With 
a decision, for which I certainly should not have given her 
credit, she sent Susan in Sopky’s place; and—eh—do you 
mind much? She’s good as gold—my Susy. Come, what d’ye 
say?” 

X Bay, my dear friend, Miss Sophia——” 

“Ob! I'll make that all right. Thanks, m 
have made us happy.” And he burried off. 

“ Mr. Purkiss, Mr. Purkiss, we are going for a moonlight 
row on the lake,” cried a silver voice trom an upper case- 
ment, and presently down came a bevy of damsels, in the 
centre of whom I recognised my present betrothed, Miss 
Crowdie, walking with the timid assurance of a bride, and 
looking, ia the moonlight, I must confess, fair and graceful as 
Diana’s self. It seemed to be an understood thing that I was 
to give her my arm ; and thus it came to pass that, in the walk 
down to the lake, we were left together, an arrangement to 
which (I noticed with some relief) Miss Sophia’s exertions 
greatly contributed. 

They were really a charming family, on the best terms with 
themselves, each other, and all around them. We had a very 
merry row, and were in the midst of an Italian barcarole, 
when Mr. Crowdie’s jovial voice hailed us from the landing- 


lace. 
Pe Late put in here,” said one of the party, pointing to a 
bank, on which we could see glow-worms sparkling. 

As we neared the spot, several of the party rose at once. 
The boat gave a sudden lurch—there was a shriek—a plunge 


dear boy, you 





— by ey Re. and 
gone down into the deepest part of the ! I tore off my 
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coat, and plunged after, catching her, I imagine, as she rose} “ It indicates, when frequent, an accession of a peculiar form 
to the surface, and bore her safely to the bank. The poor/of insanity, called ‘kleptomania.’ Have you your purse 
child, though much frightened, did not seem materially in- | about you ?” 
jared by the shock, She was put carefully to bed, and all| “ Purse, my dear sir! Of course——Yet, no. Why, bless 
seemed going well, when, somewhat later, the housekeeper | me, I am sure I pnt it in my pocket.” 
“ And she took it out,” remarked Mr. Crowdie, mournfally. 
“No matter. It will be restored, with everything else she 


































I thought it just as well to say nothing of previous disap- 
pointments. It was best he should suppose that, after careful 
observation, I had selected Mattie as the most eligible wife, 
and niece-in-law of the whole party. As I wrote,I began to 
think she was, and had commenced an almost lover-like de- 
scription—* My Mattie is”—when the door softly opened, and 
‘Ethel Crowdie, a little sylph like thing, with violet eyes and 


beckoned Mrs. Crowdie out of the room. 
A little after, Mr. Crowdie received a similar summons, and 
it became known that Laura Jane was not in a satisfacto 


story |may lay hands on, in the course of the day. No, my dear | large brown ws that met, stole into the room. She had 
state. She had become feverish and delirious, talking wildly | boy, here the unhappy child is safe—barmless—understood. | a rose in her which, as she approached me, she picked 
of the accident, and of her rescue. But she must never leave our roof. Console yourself. My | to pieces in an embarrassed manner. 


Mr. Crowdie came down with an anxious look on his broad | wife shall talk with her, and make all square. Yet, hark ye, 


visage. I cannot give up the hope of calling you my son, because our 
“We think, Purkiss, that she wants to see you.” plans haven’t gone smooth. Dick, I offer you the prize lamb 

“ Me, my dear sir? : : of my flock—my little Lucy. Just you come and look at her ; 
“Yes, Would you mind stepping up? My wile will be| chat with her if you like, and if you don’t lose your heart in 
greatly obliged to you.” ten minutes——’ 

In & minute or two, I was beside the poor girl’s couch; her} Lucy was engaged with a class of little rustics, and being 
mother and the nurse standing opposite, her father at the | unable, for the present, to come out and be engaged to me, we 
foot. Her cheek was flushed, and her eyes, bright and rest- | went in and joined the class. 
less with fever, rolled eagerly from face to face, till they dwelt} Lucy was correcting on the slates what she had been 
on mine. Then a sudden change came over her. She became | previously dictating. 
calm, stretched owt her little hand to me, and closing her} “* Ireland is famous for Peter Turf.’ Pray, Peter Burberry, 
eyes, seemed as if she would sleep, still keeping my fiagers | who és ‘Peter Turf?” asked Lucy. 
prisoner. “ Please, teacher, you said Peter Turf!” retorted Master 

“ Who shall sit up with her, my dear?” asked Mr. Crow- | Burberry, forcing a brown knuckle into his eye. 
die. “Stop! Her lips move. She knows us. She’s trying to} “True,” said the young lady, smiling. “Soldid. But, 
speak. Ask her, Dick, who shall sit by her?” the next time, suppose you spell his name ‘ peat, or turf.’” 

I repeated the questioa. : Mr. Burberry executed a backward kick—meant to represent 
“ You,” was the embarrassing reply. And the little patient|}a bow—from which my shins narrowly escaped, and the 

sank into a refreshing sleep. lesson closed. . 

As soon as I was able to release my (hand, without risk of| “ Look, you young ones,” said the bluff squire, “I’ve got to 
© disturbing her, her mother supplied my place, and I returned | take a sweep round the plantations. Get you home together, 
to the drawing-room. All the fair company, however, even | and order lunch exactly at half-past one. Off you go! 
my newly afflanced Susan, had disappeared. But I was not} Miss Lucy was rather shorter than her sisters, ale possessed 
long lett alone. Mr. Crowdie soon rejoined me. His manner | a perfect cloud of rich golden hair. Her manner was particu- 
was embarrassed. larly frank and sweet, and she had a sense of humour which 

“ Purkiss,” he said, “ the child whose life you saved is very | spoke intelligibly in her laughing blue eye. 
dear tome. Ahem! You do not desire to embitter the ex-| “Papa is so funny!” she said, as we walked towards the 
istence you have preserved ?” house. “Do you know what he expected? Hal ha! Then 
I emphatically disclaimed aay such intention. I won't tell you. Come in.” 
“ Then listen to me, Dick,” resumed Mr. Crowdie. “My} A sudden resolution seized me. 
wife and I have arrived at the conclusion that your noble act} “ { do know what he expected, my dear young lady,” I said, 
has left an impression upon our dear girl’s mind stronger than | firmly ; “ and, so far as it rests with me, he certainly shall not 
mere gratitude—to be effaced only with life.” be disappointed. You look disturbed. I entreat you to hear 
“ My good sir,” I gasped. me. I was about to speak, woen—in short, you were to have 
“One moment. You are about to refer to Susan. Banish} become my sister. Ob, let me have the joy of bestowing 
that anxiety. She is a sensible, affectionate girl, and has (I | upon you a far more precious title. Be my wife!” 
may as well mention) already assured us that no claim,no| We forgot the lunch altogether. 
predilection of her own, shall——You understand. Permit} When Mr. Crowdie returned, we were still lingering under 
: to wesenee, poms alliance as the husband of my Laura/the trees. He walked up straight to us, looked in Lucy’s 
ane, and our happ is te.” 


Pp blushing face, and, placing our hands together, simply re- 
What could I say? My affections were manifestly regarded | marked : 


as transferable, and they were transferred on the spot. I had} “At last. My best hopes are realised.” 

the pleasure that very night of shaking hands with Mrs.| My Lucy, a little agitated with all that had happened, was 

Crowdie as the betrothed of Laura Jane! dismissed to lie down for an hour, while I, who had been 
“Hamph!” I thought, as 1 lay down rather tired, “ three | affianced a good deal more, felt also that a little quiet medita- 


ny ot in one day will satisfy my uncle that I have not|tion would restore the tone of my nerves. I accordingly 
been idle !” 


sought out a little moss covered seat, of which I knew, and 

I was up with the bird which is erroneously supposed to| there fell into a train of thought, which—owing, I take it, to 
be the earliest of fowls, because he makes most disturdance | the luliing whisper of the trees—ended in slumber. 
about it, and enjoyed a glorious plunge in the limpid lake.| Merry voices aroused me. The Ew had commenced 
On my way back from the bathing-house, towel in hand, I} croquet. Half fearing that Lucy would miss me, I hastened 
encountered Miss Adelaide. She was, I think, the third| to the lawn. She was notthere. Smothering my disappoint- | Mrs. 
daughter, and reputed, by many, the beauty of the family,| ment, 1 accepted a mallet and a pestnee—tette—ank was | in confidence, that, & young stranger (yourself, Dick 
having # small classic head, regular features, and large dark | soon hard at work. In one of the innumerable disgusting | here, and not knowing his intentions might be, she had 
eyes, into which there came, at intervals, a peculiar gleam. | pauses of the game, I asked where was Lucy? stopped, on the road, to send me this intimation that she 
Like her mother, she was reserved. I hastened to greet her,| “ Lucy!” exclaimed Mattie, opening her brown eyes to their 
and then eagerly added, “ And now, pray tell me of our dear} widest. “Don’t you know’? She’s gone.” 
invalid? She has rested well, I hope?” “God bless me! Gone ?—gone whither ?” 

“She has rested well. And ‘dear’ she is, indeed, Mr. Pur-| “To Aunt Mompesson’s. For two months.” 
kiss, to all our hearts.” “ But, [—I—surely ——” 

“ You need not tell me that,” I replied significantly. “ I] “We sent to look for you, my dear Mr. Parkiss,” said Mrs. 


can coy say that, if the most devo——” Crowdie, who had quietly approached, “ but the 
“ But——” 


“ Mr. Purkiss—oh, Mr. Purkiss!—I want to—to tell you a 
secret.” 

My mind we me. The pen dropped from my hand. 

ad x secret, Ethel? Me?” 

“ Yes, you, dear Mr. Purkiss, for no one else can help us; 
and oh, you are so good natured! Mattie told me of your en- 

and asked me to break it to him; but, oh! I 
couldn’t. It would kill him!” 

“Kill him? Whom? Pray explain.” 

“Mr. Lowry, the curate. Such a good creature; but shy. 
Mattie never knew how much he loved her, but / did; and 
now—oh, Mr. Purkiss! you haven’t seen much of Mattie— 
pone you, if you tried very much, like somebody else in- 
8 


“ Answer me one question first. Did your sister authorize 
this appeal ?” 

She inclined her head. P 

“ Enough,” said I, calmly. “I not only resign my claim, 
but, if I can in any manner forward the views of my fortunate 
rival, pray command me.” 

“Oh, how good you are! Thanks—a thousand thanks. 
But it will be difficult. Papa likes you so very much.” 

Flattery is at ail times very sweet, but when it proceeds 
from a beautiful mouth, accompanied by a be wi g smile 
who can resist ? 

“Perhaps,” I said, “some—ahem !—device might be hit 
upon, that might at once meet sister’s views, and pre- 
stove to page the csabeuion tt so good as to desire. Do 
you, my dear yore lady, see what I mean?” (The damsel 
hung her head till I saw the white parting quite to the back.) 
“I see you do, Ethel, for your sister’s sake. ...what say you, 
dear one?’’ 

A few minutes later, I finished the letter to my uncle. It 
= a difficult, I carefully erased “ Mattie,” and substituted 
oe t hy 

I had little difficulty with the worthy squire. So long as 
he secured me (he was pleased to say) for one of his dear 
girls—he was comparatively indifferent which—and I saw 


All now seemed smooth and happy. My intended father- 
in-law was —— on the peculiar fitness of the 


choice I eventually made, when his wife entered the 
room hastily, with a letter in her hand. . 


“ Mr. Crowdie—Philip!—I must to directly.” 

I made a movement 4 oa ary “ 

“I beg your pardon, Mr. Parkiss—I did not see you. Pray 
remain,” said the lady; “this concerns you.” 

“Upon my word this is most gi !’ ejaculated Mr. 
Crowdie, after anew the “It would hard! 
be believed! Purkiss, I scarcely know how to tell you. Spif- 
flicate me (as my wife frequently observes)”—{“ Oh, Philip /” 

i not another in our wheel! 





be. 
messenger | until you fairly presented one of your fair daughters to me at 
found you so comfortably asleep, that he would not disturb | the altar, I should not regard my as secured.” 
“The most unalterable attachm——” you. e make a practice of never contradi Mrs. Mom-| “Oh, Dick, this must not so!” said the squire, with 
“Stop, | beg of you!” cried my companion. “ Oh, my dear] pesson. She would run off with Lucy—so there’s an end.” uine regret and feeling. “ After all, there’s Leonora.” 
Mr. Purkiss, I have something to—to explain. There’s a) “ But, your daughter—did she—didn’t she——” “The eighth attempt, sir, may be more =~ gn ty re 
mistake.” “ She would have liked to say good-bye, but my aunt would | plied, rather bitterly; “let it be so. Do with me as 
“No—really? Another /” I muttered. 


wait no longer, and Lucy me to say that, if she might 


“ You noticed that my dear sister clasped your hand.” (I , all that passed this morning might as well be con- 


sv 
bowed gravely.) “And, when invited to say who should sidured as forming part of the dreams in which she heard you 
watch beside her, what did she reply?” were indulging in the arbour. But here’s Crowdie, who can 
“ You—meaning me.” tell you more.” 
“So my father thought also, dear friend. But the sound y host bustled up, and took me by both hands, saying, | y 
deceived you both.. She said, “ Hugh—not ‘ you’—and—and | with much feelin 


ig, 
forgive me, she meant Sir Hugh Sagramore, to whom, it ap-| ‘ Purkiss, my good friend, 1 am at a loss to express the 
pears, the warm-hearted child has become attached.” 


sense I feel of your flattering and most persevering efforts to 

“The sound is not dissimilar,” 1 owned—a little discon-| ally yourself with my family. Believe mie, I shall never for- 

certed, “ Suill——” get them. But courage, my dear boy. I have four girls yet; 
“If you knew how sorry I am to tell you this,” said the} and if, among these——” 

pretty Adelaide, layingjher flagers on my arm. (They were 

white, and beautifully carved at the taper points.) “ Dear 


I bowed, and remembered, with some satistaction, that m 
letter to my uncle was not yet gone. Of the fair Leonora 
knew little—had never, in point of fact, addressed a single 


observation to that lady. Bat I feit sure that I should 
“The fact is,” 1 answered, with a smile, “some fatalit 


like her. LIhad the tiful acquiescent disposition 
seems to attend upon any exercise of choice on my 1 | of these young people. Moreover, the selection bad assumed 
Mr. Purkiss, take comfort.” your children are charming. If it were not wholly out of | that character which has immortalised the late Mr. Hobson— 
“ | shall endeavour to do so,” I replied, in a hollow voice. | the question to submit such young ladies to such an arbitra- | Leonora, or ing. We shook hands (as before), and, sub- 
“Tt is a blow.” ment, 1 would almost venture to propose that those who }ject to the young lady’s approval, the matter was 
“There isa balm for every wound,” said Miss Adelaide, | deem a prize, like myself, worth the pains, should—ahem !— Crowdie was speaking, when Alice, the invalid, 
ently. forgive me—draw lots for it.” 


“ Bat what kind hand shall administer it?” I asked. “Ha! ha! ha!” roared the squire. “ A capital idea! But 
The large lustrous eyes tarned upon me for a momeat, and | they needn’t know it,eh? Wife ‘ll write their names—that is, 
were as suddenly averted. My companion was silent. She | Mattie, Ethel, and Leonora—my poor Alice is out of the race 
was drawing something on the gravel-terrace with her para- |—and we'll decide it where we stand.” 
sol, and, to my eye, it took the form of a human heart, with a} Absurd as was the plan—for I had only meant it in pleas- 
perforation in the larger valve. I accepted the omen. antry—Mr. Crowdie insisted on nailing me to my own sugges- 
* Miss Crowdie—Adelaide !|——” tion. The names were written, the lots drawn by Mr. Crow- 


family, and then, lea us together, hurried away with his 
wife to meet ao ! 


I glanced at my companion. The pure and spiritual beauty 


of her face was marred by an of pain, 

She gave a little start. die himself, and Mattie was the winner. “I fear you are parry ay 

“Can I, dare I, hope that you, who knew so well howto| “My dear Dick, I congratulate you!” and he caught my} “In mind, yes,” said “but not in body. I am, in 
alleviate the pain of this announcement, will enable me to| hand. “ Believe me, you have been most fortunate.” reality—Heaven be praised for it |—much better.’’ 
forget it altegether ?’” I glanced at the unconscious Mattie, who, deserted by me,| “ In ‘ me,i rejoice to hear that there is a 

As I believe I have hinted before, such dialogues are confi- | was battling away at croquet on behalf of both, and wondered ib——” 
dential. I shall merely remark, that Adelaide and I returned | what was next to be done. “ I see,” replied Alice, with her bright angelic smile, “ that 
to the house together, and that I whispered to my sweet} “ Will you’—said Mr. Crowdie—“ ahem !—or—shall I?” ou impresgion that has gone avruad—that I am 
companion, as we entered the breakfast-parlour. “ You, by all means, my dear sir,” said 1. And while I|defurmed. It is not so. Patience and a change of climate 

“| shall beg an audience of papa after breakfast !” 





strolied with Mrs. Crowdie among her azaleas, I saw him de- 

The bluff squire saved me the trouble, however, by inviting | tach Mattie from the game. Presently, and qaite unexpected- | not 

me to come and inspect a remarkable pig. jy, we met them at the turn of a path. Maitie’s brown eyes 

“ By jingo, as my wife says,” he added. “I never feel that) were a little wider open than usual, but she was apparently 
I've done my morning’s duty till I’ve been the round of sty | resigned to her lot. 
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: given, retaken, crushed perhaps at last—without one compas- 
and stable!” “Here, Dick,” said Mr. Crowdie, “I give you the light of | sionate for the treasures of true and abiding love that 

On the way I broached the subject nearest my heart. No|my house. And, let me tell you, it is not every one who | might have there? I have seen all that has passed. 
sooner had i mentioned the name of “ Adelaide,” than my | should win her from us so easily.” 


host's gratified smile gave place to an almost shocked expres-| I felt that I had no right to complain. Nothing could well 
sion. He sat down upon a railing, took off his broad-leafed | exceed the simplicity of the process by which I 


| 
if 
[ 





“won” her.| wishes, and our fond attachment two each other, have co- 

hat, and fanned his agitated face. The t@ve-4-1@ie, which shortly followed, was not a prolonged with this, and led to much of what has occurred. 

“ Purkiss,” he said, “ were you aware—did not your uncle | one. It was, however, long enough to convince me that my | You have scarcely seen Leonora, never spoken to her. Ia 

ever refer to—eh—my poor Ady? Don’t you know?” new was likely to prove a pleasing, gente wife; | spite of a cold she is a good, sweet girl, and you 

«Know now what?” = and & was with the sort one, leels in’ suing down, may doubtless hes; bat to do ine maazer thas would 

*K, have you never observed a singular, an almost wild, | after a aod weary un fresh green trees, that satisfy a generous, kind! nature, req' more time, 

glitter in that girl's eyes ?”, , accepted this new ing my way to the quiet de- | far more delicate procedure, than you seem to consider 

I assented. serted drawing-room, I resolved to write at once to my uncle. 
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“] accept the censure,” said I, feeling rather ashamed. “ I 
have but to say, in extenuation, that, having lived up to this 
advanced period of my life, [oer | om fy fact which 
somewhat negatives my ‘suscepti *—I found myself sur- 
soundest 80 many charms at once, my judgment became 
bewild , and proved unequal to the situation. Now,i see 
clearly. oe that I ey 4 ny~ — ‘agen 

“ Nay, it is not too * , eagerly. 

“1 know it is not too late; ha te I recs!] my absurd 
pretensions. They would be little short of iusult. But, oh, 
in opening my eyes, you have shown me too much for my 
own peace.” 

“ What do you mean?” 

“ Had I known you sooner, your wisdom, your sweetness— 
oh, if even now——” 

“Hush! Mr. Purkiss, You are mad.” 

“I have been mad hitherto, but now I am sane—and 
wretched. See—l am going to leave you; for how can I 
plead? Why should you believe me? Yet, Alice, I love you 
—you only. I may never deserve you, sweet angel; but no 
one else shall ever be my wife. Farewell; and when you 
hear that I have made another choice, despise—forget me !” 

* . * 


“ My dear Dick.—Are you engaged ? 


Yours impatiently, 
“Ricwarp Purxiss.” 


Ans. 
“ iy dear Uncle. Busily engaged. I have been affianced 
to eight of your fair friends, and have now to seek your 
blessing on my union with the beloved ninth / / 
“ Your dutiful nephew, 
“ Dick.” 

admirably. I was not alone 
reand Mr. Lowry found — 


diam 
and a silver spoon, were mysteriously missed, and as myste- 
riously al night to their owners. 

My sweet wife and I returned to England last week. Dear 
Alice is in perfect health, and little Master Dick is to be 
christened on Tuesday. We invite you all. 





PURE AIR. 
BY R. ARTHUR ARNOLD. 
Whoever has been at one time at a farmer’s dinner in the 


the gallery of a crowded thestre at 11.30 P. M. shows 20°63 of 
oxygen. The flame of a candle will go out when the quan 
tity of oxygen falls below 185; as to we 
have but a margin of 2°50 between the highest ty and 


Perhaps these figures, they may seem to man 
readers, will serve to recall to cunses the stuffy stmos. 
phere of the High Court of Chancery, and the aroma which 
arises from the densely packed of a theatre. 

Into the atmosphere thus of quantities of these 


From my experience as Government of Pub- 
9 Gad te uae tent ent toe illustra- 
tions of the demoralisation of filth such as an unusually 
extensive acquaintance with the condition cf the ma- 
whens have afforded. It is filth which de- 
moralises, it is putrefaction which kills. Cyesty andi oxn 
Canes nae Aalst aaa toe the gene- 
ratioa of deadly gases. fish cannot be said to have 
any moral sense, yet their habits will serve to illustrate this 
distinction. For the outlet of a sewer into a run- 
ning stream is never to the fish ; on the contrary, if 
te Sees cneier oe Sean. by tet a 
congregated round outlet, feeding upon contents 

the sewer. But iffrom any cause the flow of the stream is 
stopped, as in the case of the Thames by the tidal 
waters, and its contents become putrid, the fish are first 


‘their gorgeous palace, when the passage of a river bridge 


-| found among the people living in courts such as I have be- 


- | posed to originate, we find the additions during the four hot 


victims of the change, then arise the poisonous gases which | from the houses. These streets were literally impassable in 
can reach higher forms of existence with equal fatality. Sani-| wet weather, ploughed into deep ruts of soft noisome mud. 
pe | reform, therefore, as regards pure air, should be directed | The gases arising from their surfaces must have been very 
and may be confined to ventilation, and to the removal of| prejudicial to health, but not more so probably than the 
all refuse animal apd vegetable matter from the possibility of | drainage from them into the loWer soil beneath the houses. 
emitting putrid gases. And, well and warmly built as these are, they have invariably 
It was Curran, I believe, who, while discoursing upon the | thin flag pavement on the ground-floor, laid upon a damp 
ee of British liberty and the inviolability of the Eag- sub-soil, which constitutes the only fault I can find with the 
ishman’s house, said, “ the wind may enter, but the king dare | interior of the better class of cottages in Lancashire. 
not.” It would be well for the sanitary condition of a large! Having regard to the health of the people, it is of the utmost 
portion of the town populations if “ that chartered libertine,| importance that the soil covered by their houses should be 
the wind,” could make a little more free with the interior of| dry. I have seen sewage matter oozing through the lower 
their domiciles. One of the chief causes of the high death-| walls, and the wretched inhabitants idly choking the poison 
rate prevailing in the manufacturing districts is the large | with straw; others who bad built their houses “ upon a 
number of houses built back to back, having no “ through” | rock,” and lived all the wet season over a pool of stagnant 
ventilation. It has been stated that in Manchester alone} water ; such as these are far too common ills, and the number 
there are not less than 25,000 houses of this description ; and | of persons who suffer sickness and death for want of drainage 
as their only outlook isjgenerally upon narrow courts, two or | are to be ted by th d 
three sides of which are occupied by houses thus constructed,| Before referring to the removal of nuisances by sewers and 
it is quite impossible that a sufficient renewal of the interior | drains, and the utilisation of their contents before putrefaction 
atmosphere can take place. It also results from this mode of | takes place, I ought to make mention of overcrowding as a 
construction that these houses have no back yards, and their | very prominent cause of demoralisation and mortality among 
inhabitants must have a common receptacle for sewage and | the poor. How, indeed, can it be otherwise! Let me attempt 
refuse. Sometimes twelve, sometimes more, including per-| one or two sketches from the life. Here is the cottage of an 
haps a hundred and twenty residents, use in common an ash- | agricultural labourer; its mouldy thatch and mildewed wall 
pit with one or two closets placed in the centre or at the end | are really most picturesque in the charming landscape, but its 
of these courts, The state of these “ conveniences,” with all | two rooms are the home of a man and his wife, with their six 
their filth exposed above the ground level, may be more de-| children and two lodgers; the family, four of each sex, sleep 
cently imagined than described. That the gases arising from | in the upper apartment; no, it is not an apartment—it is a 
them pollute the atmosphere of the entire court is a not less | loft in the mouldy thatch, ap from below by a ladder, 
disgustingly obtrusive fact; while the subsoil becomes satu- | a condition of existence which has a striking resemblance to 
with the most offensive drainage, which, in not a few | that of the other family in the farmer’s sty, only that the pigs 
cases, percolates into the cellars, or beneath the uncell are breathing a better atmosphere. Shift the scene to the 
floors of the houses. There was a time when th ds of | midland districts. Everything about this house is black and 
the manufacturing population dwelt in underground cellars,|coaly; in one room a whole family is sleeping; in another 
but recent legislation has, to a great extent, remedied this| there are perhaps six, perhaps a dozen, colliers, who are 
evil. By the Manchester Police Act of 1843,7 & 8 Vic. ch.| lodgers. In the grey morning, “ the night-shift” come home 
40, it is enacted that every new house shall have a separate | to tuke the place of “ the day-shift,” who are rising from their 
privy and asbpit; and it must be said of the houses recently | filthy beds, and tired and grimy with their midnight toils 
constructed for the working classes throughout the manufac- to take their rest in this fetid atmosphere. Here, at 
turing districts, that they are generally warm, weather-proof, | a great sea-port, are a man and his wife, three children, and 
and well ventilated. To the great sanitary defect which | two men-l crowded into one 8! room containing 
still invariably characterises them I shall have to allude | little more 1000 cubic feet ; here another room is 
presently. an entire family. The presiding genius of the place is typhus, 
The importance of sufficient ventilation is exhibited by the} and stark in one corner lies a m,the eldest son of his 
comparative immunity from disease of populations living in} mother, who, within a few feet of his corpse, is suffering 
close proximity to accumulations of foul matter in localities | maternal rir giving birth to her sixth child. 
which permit a free current of air. During the hotsummer| Yet it is matter of fact, incurable by laws; for the 
of 1858—when the Thames in its passage through London | greatest offenders are generally so poor as to be beyond the 
became putrid, when even the “ {faithful Commons” forsook | reach of penalties, and careless of imprisonment—the dregs of 
society. Sanitary jon has greatly reduced their num- 
bers, but the work of reform in this jon would seem 
hopeless if reformers were not content with progressive im- 
provement. It needs only that they should not be faint- 
Let them regard what has a accomplished for 




































was an unpleasantly memorable incident in a day’s walk— 
inquiry proved that there was no excessive moi ily among 
those who were actually engaged upon the river in steam- 
boats and barges. Men and women did not die in unusual | hearted. 

numbers upon the river banks, and evidence of the same char-|and by the working-classes in the manufacturing districts. 
acter may be gathered respecting the foul rivers of the North. | Knowing these well, more extensively than many can know 
It is scarcely possible for waters to be more impure than those | them—knowing their self-control, fortitude, temperance, 
of the Medlock snd the Bridgewater Canal, in the neighbour- | and of their ho 

hood of Manchester. Of the first it has been said that “ the 
birds have been seen walking upon its scum,” and of the 


by some 
latter that the gases arising from it would ignite upon its sur- 


pro} 

their olen men who would actually congratulate 
face. In the dog-days, shrinking railway passengers lift their | Dorsetshire labourers with eight shillings a week tuat they 
carriage-windows as they approach the black waters of the} were not ‘‘ mill-hands,” which is about as reasonable as to 
canal ; and there are other canals in the Yorkshire district | felicitate a hungry man on having a half a dinver instead of a 
said to be only less insalubrious. There can be no question | full one. 

See the gave sae See Soe waters are in every. case} I Cle ee 6 eet 
deadly ; but I believe that inquiry will show a better state of | utilisation of the animal and refuse from human 
health among the residents upon their banks, than is to be} habi ude to the internal atmos- 


fore described. 

With reference to the Thames during the season to which 
I have referred, Dr. McWilliams, the Inspector to the Board 
of Customs, made careful inquiry respecting the health of the 
waterside officers of Her jesty’s Customs, and i 
“as respects bowel affections, in which I include diarrhea, 
choleraic diarrhoea, &c., the types of those forms of disease 
which in this country noxious exhalations are commonly sup- 


often 
are a very large number of good houses, especial 
smaller towns and rural districts, which, in Saeed te their 
internal atmosphere, are little better than resorts for receiv- 
ing putrid gases arising from the cesspool, which commonly 


months of the past year, 1858, from this class of complaints to 
have been 263 below the average of the corresponding period 
of the three preceding years, and 73 less than those of 1857. 
* * * Itis nowhere sustained by evidence that the stench 
from the river or docks was productive of disease.” 

By some persons these facts have been used as arguments, 
not precisely in favour of dirt and foul air, but at least as 
excuses for tolerating the existence of infamous nuisances. The 
truth being that the ventilation which the open channel of the 
river or canal affords mitigate to a very considerable extent 
the evils arising from their impurity. ‘ 

Through the enactment of byelaws, and the establishment 
of local boards and other local authorities possessing sanitary 
powers, great improvement has taken place in the construc- 
tion of houses.’ I have seen hundreds of houses the windows 
of which were made in one solid frame, incapable of being 
opened, a mode of construction which would not now be per- 
mitted in any district under such authority. But no power 


vely 
Paris is due to the storage of filth in impermeable cesspools 
having communication with the houses. Of all the barbar- 
isms of civilization, this is unquestionably the most ignorant. 
In England these pits are ly nothing but holes 
dug in the soil, which to some extent acts as a disinfectant, 
thougb the percolations not unfrequently foul the neighbour- 
ing wells, the most infallible of ail 
iy ‘oe A pay of infectious 

wed to escape: the poisonous gases 

fully manufactured and bottled for their deadly work. — 


their tenants; ay Ye 
compels the improvement of such as were erected before these | accum stands the level of their sm 
powers were conferred, although these faults of construction | yards, unly temporarily innoxious when the filth is choked 
cost the thousands of lives anntaily. with coal ashes. Assume that there are only 50,000 such in 


Damp is a fell enemy of human life, especially in such a 
climate as that of d. It was stated by an eminent/ ficial feet of dung-heap ex 
engineer that the effect of the low-level drainage upon the} within the limits of a 
southern district of the metropolis would be equivalent to aj ri 
rise of twenty feet in the surface. Prior to the recent con- 


Manchester alone, and this 


Board of W district o eh ponte te cane ea thet, if Thea not 
of Works, the drains in this were uentl process is so y ive n 
tide-locked and stagnant, making the whole Spourbecd learned how decent men will bear with such nuisances more 
unhealthy ; and the prevalence of ague in the east and south-| carelessly than with any other social evil, I should be 
east 0! is certainly attributable to the extensive marsh | astonished that the in and ener; this commu- 
lands lying on either side of the river. The mortalit; nity hed mot long since swept away so gigantic a disorder. 
dw upon a hill-side is usually found 20 be emoasive, if But, bad as this state of is at its that is, when 
as is often the case, their house is built into the each of these middens is Ican trust m 
with the damp soil resting against the wall of their dwelling.| to describe what it was in many places w until the 
I have heard it stated by my friend Mr. Rawlinson, in refer-| operation of the Public Works Act, no system of 
ence to his ex as Sanitary Commissioner the| drainage. The overflow of these its collection into 
Army in the iat the coneeensaseecny te eugeenent stagnant with islands of the most disgusting composi- 
whose huts were thus placed was instantly by remov- | tion, in proximity to the houses, was a most horrible 
rear 
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one day unluckily make this vaunt to some 


Cicero says that many very remarkable philosophers 


Jeaders, that they went to live in the country, “*’erlatire sua 


familiart. In our time, as it happens, the \.:y remarkable | With all the will in the world, with a profound sense that 


philosopher is an aider and abettor of the mores populi ; but 
the less remarkable ] 
from being delighted with his domestic arrangements and the 
dwellers in the fields, both are much more unendurable than 
their counterparts would have proved if he bad stayed in 
town. 

It is not to be denied that rural life, in those who are only 
trying their prentice hands at it, tends to develop the virtue of 
hospitality to a very high degree of perfection indeed. Per- 
haps it would be truer to say that it develops one half of it, 
and makes us more to welcome the than 
speed the parting guest. Nobody is ever 80 welcome in town 
as the man who comes down to a country place laden with 
papers and all sorts of gossip. If we to find him dull 
and commonplace, his character and conversation have now 
about them an unequalled savour and piquancy. If he used 
to be a chattering bore, he is now the most amusing and in- 
structive of companions. Yet, for all this, = ao with 
sufficient force of character (and of a certain of charac- 
ter) to be able to live a great deal upon their own resources, 
the country is by far the most congenial home. They find all 
sorts of new sym es arise, and their whole sense of the 
companionship of nature is at once quickened and gratified. 
The very monotony of dark heaths and green fields and hedge- 
rows is imposing, and it is the more imposing to a man who 
learns the infinite change of growth and colour and form 
which is constantly at work under this seeming monotony. 
Every process of nature, from the slow stately progress of 
masses of cloud down to the fierce contests of the tiny adders 
on a pond edge, and the battles of insects in the sun, es 
interesting and suggestive, and a man of a certain sort posi- 
tively luxuriates in the contemplation of the incessant life and 
growth and decay about him. This consciousness of never- 
ending movement around him far more than compensates for 
the minute vexations incident to life in places where the civi- 
lized orgauvization of towns has not reached. But then people 
of another sort find the vexations far weightier than the joys, 
and they only think that a man must bean idiot for preferring 
partially uncomfortable isolation to the life of the city. So 
he would be if he were like themselves. 


————_e—_——_ 


IS RIGHT ALSO MIGHT IN AMERICA ? 


Is the governing class of Great Britain about to make ano- 
ther American blunder? It looks like it, itwe may judge 
trom symptoms to be observed both in the press and in society 
identical with those which appeared in 1860 and 1861. In 
every comment upon this quarrel between the President and 
, there is the same ferocity of prejudice on the side 
of the South, the same disposition to applaud its leaders, the 
same refusal to look beyond the narrowest legal issues for 
the principles of the struggle. Above all, there is the same 
inability to look the facts of the matter in the face, to discern 
lies, to reckon up forces, or calculate, as 
any European contest, to which side 
incline. Names have changed since 1861, 


but else ins as unaltered as if all ‘ish pub- 
bes eresyitslag cine renenas oe anne nals © hae oe 
to 




















taken— 

bis own consent—the of General Beauregard, and the 
calumnies once upon “ the North” are now tered 
Radical ” that is the majority of Northern 

men. The cause at stake is forgotten in silly gossip about 
the follies of those who defend it, e outrage committed b: 
denied, every détise committed by Radi- 
imaginary addi- 


and 

of white majorities everywhere except 
what seems pleasant in their own eyes. Opponen 
ened in 1866 with chatter about illegal Legislatures, just as 
7 State sovereignty 
and the very clauses. 
passin at te pan ffs, esa 
ten-thi th m of the t 

declariog his hos- 


cone ae 
cause, that is, to the policy which the American , after 
an unparalleled re te interwoven with its Constitu- 
tion. In os murdered represented the ma- 


they would still’ have been representatives of freedom as 


| 


he 


design, the military force dtetdeue 
’ to 
propagandist 


is to cool reasoners 

they could not see the most brutal facts 

of the old war, not perceive that, apart from justice, and 

morality, and Providence altogther, twenty of peo- 

ple earnest to send their male population into the 

field must beat eight millions of the same race, 
to 


cold-hearted | silly persons, and that Radicals are very much hated, and 
political economist from tke city, who will ruthlessly prove | they think that, strong man as he clearly is, and ar d 
to him that each stick of asparagus costs him on an average | in prer 
about eightpence, each cucumber several shillings, and so on} guided by Y 
in proportion down to the humblest vegetable that grows. excitement of voting an immense increase to its own salary. 
were so | Very likely, if the parties to the contest were as the 7imes 
unable to endure the manners either of the people or its| and 


hilosopher may perhaps find that, So far | the only cause worth a fidelity even unto slaying, we are 


to| them, the one solid power within the Union, fought out the 


who ventures to suggest that | ing quantities : 


88 | In 1854 there was an advance to 4,378,732 tons, and in 1864 to 


nate, which France might occupy and absorb any day, and pre- 





ogative, he must defeat a mere House of Commons 
ideologues, and capable in an hour of supreme 


Telegraph describe them, he would defeat his adversa- 
ries, and certainly we should raise no dirge over their fall. 


are, unconsciously even to themselves, the vanguard of 


wholly unable to sympathise with the majority of Congress, 
with men who import into the grandest of earthly struggles 
the meanest of petty trickeries. But Mr. Johnson does not 
happen to be fighting Congress, but a foe of a very different 
stamp, the foe which has already defeated a man probably 
greater than himself, backed by allies undoubtedly strong 

than any he is at all likely to secure—the great American 
people. The freeholders of the North, seventeen millions of 





terrible s le of four years, at first incidentally and then 
consciously, in order that propagandist abolition should have 
free course within the United States, and rather than surren- 
der that object they will fight it out again. From the day 
when they clearly perceive that the President intends that this 
result of the war shall be thrown away, that the South shall 
build up its own civilization on a basis hostile to the civili- 
zation of the North, they will at once become an organized 
mass, before whose steady advance the President and his 
allies will be as powerless as a dyke before a storm wave.— 


oe 
COAL PRODUCTIONS OF THE UNITED KINGDOM. 


The Mineral Statistics for 1865 have been completed by Mr. 
Robert Hunt, of the Museum of Practical Geology. Sir Roderick 
Murchison, as director-general of this establishment and the Geo- 
logical Survey, in his introductory notice, draws attention to the 
remarkable increase in the production of coal during the past 
year, and to some tables which, he states, “ gives a more correct 
view of the progress of our coal and iron industries than any 
statement which has hitherto been published.” The importance 
which attaches to everything connected with coal at the present 
time induces us to give these returns. 





Tons produced, 
Durham and Northumberland ............ 25,032,694 
Cumberiand .... 2.0.2... sccecccccccecccece 1 431,047 
595 





989 

000 

‘ 000 

1 000 

1,875,000 

4,125,000 

nee a 7,911,507 
North Wales..........-.-csecccccscceccres 1,983,000 
Beotland..........ceccccccccccecsccccesss 000 
Treland.........sccccscesssocccesccscsseces 123,000 


Total produce of the United Kingdom. .98,150,587 
This gives an increase of 5,362,709 tons of coal in 1865 over 
our production in the previous year. In the last five years 
the quantities exported; and retained for home consumption 
have been as follows : 


Used for each head of 
Exported. Retained. the population. 
Tons. Tons. Tons. cwt. qrs. Ibs. 
1861 7,855,115 .... 77,657,020 .... 3 7 2 6 
1862. 8,201,852 .... 75,202,086 .... 8 4 1 2 
1863 8,275,213 .... 7,800,258 .... 3 8 1 @ 
1864 .... 8,809,908 - $3,858906....3 1 O 
1895 . 9,170,477 88,980,110 .... 3 18 2 & 


It is therefore evident that the largely increased quantity of 
coal produced is consumed in our own manufactures, in our 
commerce, or for domestic fires. Mr. Robert Hunt shows, by 

ther tabular stat t, that for the same five years there have 
been used for every branch of our iron manufacture the follow- 





im making iron. other purposes. the population. 

Tons. Tons. Tons. cwt. qrs, lbs. 

1861 22.278, 762 55,983,207 ....2 7 8 8 

1362 23,552,107 51,650,879 ....2 3 O 18 

1863 27,013,082 .... 52,877,171 . 2 5 3 B 

1864 28,715,439 55,137,526 . 2 6 0 3 

1865 .... 28,783,052 90,197,068 ....2 9 O 8 
For the purpose of this history of the coal trade as 
complete as possible within the limits to which at present the 


inquiry could be extended, returns of all the coals brought into 
London since 1834 are given, a detailed statement of all the col- 
leries sending coal to the metropolitan district since 1854, and 
the prices of Newcastle and Sunderland coal in the London mar- 
ket during each month since the Yon 1832. From these we find 
that in 1834 by sea and canal 
and in 1844, 2,563,166 tons. In 1845 the railways began to bring 
to London, the quantity in that year being 3,461,199 tons. 


5,476,426 tons. The quantit 


brought within the metropolitan 
district last year being 5; sien 


940 tons. 





NAPOLEON AND BISMARCK. 


Mr. Reuter wields a magic spear, which can inflict a panic 
wound upon the public, and then cure it by reversing the 
weapon. One day we were told that the French Emperor had 
Prussia the cession of Lalf a dozen fortresses.. We 
were then told that Prussia refused to listen to the demand, on 
which it was withdrawn emilingly and with the best grace in 

world. We have, as we have said, misgivings about this 
edo not believe that there is an understanding between 
ce and Prassia, but that events have defeated calculation, 
the cession of whatever has been promised to Napoleon is 
urned. The Emperor has declared he would look for com- 
Now the Palatinate itself would be nothing to 
terbalance the acquisition of Hanover and Hesse. There is 
gain that would be a sufficient counterbalance to France, 
that is, all Belgium. The Emperor has apprised the Bel- 
Monarch, Lord Cowley, that he never intended to 
. And we believehim. What 
Emperor wants is a meal, not a mouthful. It was 
neceseary, however, or deemed so, to tura the attention of Eu- 
rope in a different direction, and so it was whi that a de- 
mand was made for Landau and Luxemburg. e don’t believe 
in the sincerity of either demand or refusal. 

It was said that Hesse-Darmstadt was to lose that portion of 
Bis Serctleny Beet Si ee antes for which the Palatinate, taken 
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ondon received 2,080,547 tons, | D 


fers ping the civil government of the northern Duchy. 

The Courts of St. Petersburgyand of Windsor are said to have 
used all their influence in favour of Hesse-Darmstadt. But what 
is most surprising is, that all of a sudden Prussia and Bavaria, so 
hostile, and even incensed against one another, should have 
shown, or begun to show, a marked degree of mutual esteem and 
forbearance. Herr von der Pfordten has worked this miracle. 
He is an able politician, but ability or eloquence could not have 
worked such a change. It can only be attributed to the Bava- 
rian Minister having ised plete adhesion to the Prussian 
plans for the reorganization of Germany, and agreed to €0-ope- 
rate with them, if not join in them. e hear, in consequence, 
that Bavaria keeps the Palatinate. and loses only a portion of 
her territory north of the Maine. Berlia and Munich have evi- 
dently shaken hands. The knotty question of Landau is to be 
solved by the destruction of its fortifications. 

The explanations given by Count Bismarck to the Berlin De- 
puties have the merit of being frank. He evidently considers 
the provinces of Germany north of the Maine as 8o far subject to 
Prussia, that whilst she completely obsorbs some of them she 
leaves to the others merely the civil government, taking the 
military supremacy to herself. But the military supremacy in- 
cludes the financial department, so far as the pay and support 
ot the army goes. It includes the conscription, and places the 
page bay sub-military populati pletely independent of 
the , the , and the court of justice. Count Bis- 
marck says he does not think that a system of divided sovereignty 
will work, but that he is bound to try it. It cannot indecd last. 
The civil administration of Prussia is cheap and simple. There 
is no public debt, whereas in the minor kingdom there was an 
expensive court to support. The States balf annexed will soon 
envy the States wholly annexed. And Saxony will die natural] 
the same death that over and Hesse have succumbed to with 
more show of violence, 

Whether the King of Prussia’s treatment of Hanover and 
Hesse be very different from that which the Spanish Bourbons 
experienced from yoy and which is still so much vito 
rated, we leave to those inclined to argue the question. Bai 
Prussia has one grand excuse. It is a matterjof life and death to 
her, She has overcome Austria in a campaign which has hu- 
miliated but not weakened that power. Austria will infallibly 
venture another trial of strength, and attack Prussia, when Italy 
can no longer supply the aid of a diversion. Prussia must be 
prepared, and less the military command of North Germany 
would not afford her fair security. Napoieon’s aggrandizements 
were the mere luxary of conquest, required neither for the gran- 
deur of France nor of himself. Whereas Prussia’s randize- 
ments are indispefsable to her preserving in Europe the position 
she has taken, of a power equal to any other military powers, 
some of which she is sure to provoke one day or other and to 
have to meet in the field. 

_ A great deal more curiosity than anxiety prevails on the sub- 
ject of the German Parliament. If it be confined to the Str.tes 
north of the Maine, of what use is it when the Berlin Chambers 
already represent five million of Northern Germany, or must 
soon do so? A German Parliament would merely represent 
Prussia plus Saxony and the Mecklenburgs. Why the two As- 
semblies? unless, indeed, ane south of the Maine, would 
join. Baden is ready to do so. e Darmstadters would like it. 
One of the reasons frankly given v Bismarck for not extending 
the Prussian League south of the Maine was that the Bavarian 
population showed hatred of the Prussian soldier. 
then he came a q , & plund 
contributions. Would the 








True, but 
, and levyer of forced 
with the laurel branch of 
wa the palisioal quia be. tile, 

in the po n is cei matter quite as impor- 
tant remains behind, and that in the ahemeeall ent customs 
question, If the Zoliverein be restored, Prussia will be the dic- 
tator therein. Bavaria as well as Saxony must accept Prussia’s 
terms. Bavaria and Saxony could not live out of the Zollverein. 
The industry of the latter would perish, and the Court of Ma- 
nich would lose a great portion of its revenues. But Prussia 
declares that community of trade and customs daties necessi- 
tates community of constitution for the German marine. 
— — it? —— it join the Prussian league quoad 

ne and customs, what is the meaning of P sto, 

short of the Maine? be, pene 
_ We need not say that England is more interested in this than 
in the political questions, and looks out anxiously to the manner 
in which they are likely to be solved.— Zzaminer. 


—__=>_____—— 


ITALY AND THE POPE. 





with the of Italy are very likely based upon firm 
fact. If Austria consented, as a condition of the 
peace of Prague, to in Emmanuel the - 
bour she has so long it is high time that the Pope ac- 
knowledged the force of current events. Imbecility is only a mo- 
dern characteristic on its a t 
character by a few Catholic Church 
Catholie in politica, the eh the imid r of dag 
0) t one or two 
Saooe of acchataatin bap teoked et Votions tension tude of 


hostility to the Italian nation. The Pope himself, or the theo- 

logians of Rome who inspire his pen, more than 

once against the narrower interpretation of his last Eucy- 

clical which would commit him to an unqualified resistance 

facts, and awkwardly endeavoured to point 
to the doctrine that 
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therefore is alone, except so far as he can rely on the preca- 
rious piety of the Emperor Napoleon. sensit medios delapsus 
in hostes. There are but two courses open to him besides the 
ignom inious alternative of flight. He may either throw him- 
self on the secular arm of France, or make his peace with the 
Italian Government ; and both courses are naturally distaste- 
ful to an old man who has a childish terror of the growth of 
democratic opinions which he observes on all sides. To him 
the French Emperor is only the first French Revolution with 
a pious face and with ostentatiously decorous manvers. And 
the ss of Italian politics th too i diately the 
status of the Catholic hierarchy in Italy to make it agreeable 
to Pio Nono to accept the future mapped out for him and for 
his clergy by the Italian Chambers. It is difficult for him 
to know what to decide, and meantime, if accounts from 
Rome are veracious, he hesitates daily between two paths, 
and is inclined at one hour to call the French Emperor, and 
at another the King of Italy,to hisarms. * 3 
There are those who believe that the Papacy would have a 
t career if it should make up its mind to ully itself thor- 
oughly with the democratic element in the south of Europe. 
There is a difficulty about this. Democracy in these times 
is no longer merely a form of government. If it merely 
meant this, the Church of Rome might be democratic in poli- 
tics to-morrow. Modern dem , however, can hardly be 
taken to be the development of a political instinct alone. It 
implies a free habit of thinking, not merely about forms of 
government, but about religious matters also. A Church 
based on traditions is nat y antagezistic to such a tone cf 
mind, and in truth it is not easy to seeyiow it can coexist hap- 
pily with it. One is rather tempted to pelieve that Catholicism 
will change, if it changes at all, to th extent of recognizing 
national feelings and national instituticns, while it will remain, 
as far as it can do so, allied to the Conservative element in 
each Liberal State. It may acquiesce * the doctrine of nation- 
alities, without siding with the party hich isinclined to push 
political theories to the extinction and demolition of all tra- 
ditional fabrics—that of a State Churchjincluded. For nobody 
can watch the Bang movement fn a country like Italy 
without perceiving that the extremje democratic section 
means not so much to force Roman Cafholicism to unite itself 
to the national t,as to red t to the condition of a 
mere religious sect. The Democratsjin Italy are what the 
Dissenters are in England. aaa are 








lominance of Catholicism Loge 

satisfied with a compromise like: that which obtains in 
France. There is no country in Europe in which Church and 
State questions would be likely to be ties in a more } 
and yet in a more ge fn rhe best chance which 
Catholicism has in Italy of that position which 
seems essential to its dignity and is to become Italian, 
but at the same time to throw its weight into Liberal- 
Conservative scale. This done, it might save some’ from 
the general shipwreck, but any with Italian 
democracy would be as shortsighted us a resolute decision on 
the part of the Vatican to —— & vassal of the French 











that, by certain wise concessions, it may secure the support of 


that section of Italian society which, h it is determined 
to be governed by free institutions, is yet willing to remain 
religious. ‘ 


Pa SE. BES 
THE “TIMES” LECTURING THE ‘“‘BLUE NOSES.” 


The two Canadas, with two millions and a half of population, 
had long been in favour of Union. Nova Scotia, with her 
331,000 people, was against it; so were Newfoundland and 
Prince Edward’s Island. But last Session the Legislature of 
Nova Scotia, impressed by the circumstances which had 
lately occurred, gave a g' 
federation, and now a remnant of the inhabitants protest 

the action of their representatives. The dissatisfied 

ass say that the Legislature did not esent the people, but 
| last argument of a de’ minority. They 
represent people, no one else possibly can. There had 
been plenty of time for discussion upon the measure ; it -— 
not have been the Governor’s , but it 


the Nova Scotiaus were taken by surprise. They have had 
nothing else to talk about for several years past ex! this 
one measure, and although they are sometimes called “ be- 
nighted,” their representatives cannot persuade us to believe 
that they were in a state of winter torpor, or bybernation 
when the Confederation e was meets forward. 


the people of our North American Colonies 
their best interests would i 
strengthened by entering into a liberal partnership wi nm 4 
other. The remaining thinks it can do better alone. For 
ome yous ss ones has put an end to the whole plan ; 
but suppose the Government tell the objectors that they ma 
GOSS SS Se cet Fe ee ee 
onger prevent others from entering it? Would the 
Scotians have any right to complain then? As their neigh- 
bours in the United 
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federation afew ago. 

In the EP OM Save teat Be he Rai 
Parliament they speak of Confederation as a “ revolutionary 
change ;” but at least it is a in which need not 
participate unless .they please. their own 
adopts it, the malcontents cannot with any reason come to 
us and complain. Let them go to their own representatives 
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a yo eS en Scotia to vote —— Confedera- | securities command from 95 to 100 now, while those of this 
é inhabi one count — of Confederation | great Republic stand at 70 to 75. The Bank ot England rate 
as an “ attempt to annex them to the i of Canada.” lread , ; 
The only explanation of such a statement is that the people bes 7 flee cab per -“ and wal -" o lowe 
bave been misled by professional agitators The language of|—When British America, if its affairs are but judiciously 
t 


all the os is so nearly iden that it is — managed, wil! find no difficulty in borrowing all the money 
proceed from a common source; there has been the machi- uired 
nery for working up a “demonstration” to which we are so ~~ at from 5 to 6 six per cent at most. Adhere then, we 


weil accustomed in this country. “ Preserve our ancient pri- | ®*Y> by all means, to your solid, hard money basis, and let not 
pa pet oo cry of the eae ~~ what | the sterling ring of the precious metal be exchanged for the 
ey y should have said, if th led things by their | greasy “ greenback” system of your neighbours. The only 
cg iy gt beh wae To a | excuse for such currency was originally to be found in 
peepee apply absolute necessity, or in other words, was the result of an ex- 


have voted for Confederation—let the people settle it wi , , . 
them It is ridiculous to bring their grievances to England. | pensive and exhaustive civil war, which could only be carried 
on by this exceptional method. 


Parson Beecher as a Politician. 

Since this Spurgeon of America has shaken off the responsi- 
bility of editing newspapers, had his salary raised to a 
a respectable figure, and secured a larger organ for Plymouth 
Church than the famous one situated at the “‘ Hub,” he has 
es PP tu hed the height of his ambition in a clerical 
point of view, and is turning his attention more exclusively 
- than before to politics. His oration at Charleston, 8. C. 

Since the war is ended in Germany, the news from the old 4 = ? . , 
world seems comparatively tame. Speculations as to the Yom nn Langan sir gol egy oy 
future policy and purposes of leading powers are yet rife; and | 0045, but his latest effort in the shape of Jetter to the political 
we observe occasional murmurs of discontent, preparatory to ma § te which be fs invined es “ in be ane oe 
new combinations, if not complications; but aside from this, por ayt—thaet aos Sane = opaas, — y 
there is an apparent lull in the political world of Europe for aie ne - oa excel as a “ campaign paper” any or 
the time being. ormer 

If it were possible for civilized nations to disband their P co ag ae Ward Bessher et a? cng ot 
win Fen A pace, ho a a ea age 
no ambition save that of internal development and saeae uld-be ne But pe SEH OSs ad 
culture, rulers would have less anxiety, and  states- cae Ae ~“ Taconite a e oan > = a be 
men less work to perform. But such, we fear, is not pose ae 6 Sen paemg oan om vd trang no 
et Se ee te Oe OS, eee See acity in = posite ranks = sn = But = 
most civilized—States across the sea. For no sooner is one scedstatemeaiieaaien wa be es wig aaa -* af 
war over than that = = — bal power” question, of paronthce---cars haanoreetnggtie Sd q eve is 
which the world has heard so much, mes the theme, and P . 
leads almost inevitably to fresh complications, and again and Ed ae ae See his 
aguin to bloody and costly wars. Whole provinces and peo-| 110°. ‘tne Senate Chamber, as he has done in the phere 
ples are held subject to those whom they detest, and even saath, Babtow t a petra ete Gopution Teste. 
— : — ed CE AP SERED mouth parish will not vote for him, but what of that? He 
ration of © uD es. 960 S , 

We certainly hope, for the good of all, that this state of| MA# Only to cross over to Now York, and the bloody ae. 
things is not in store for this new Continent. Bat still it is po ner nor _' ways true 
difficult to see how strife is to be avoided. The bad passions colours, and an admirer of “ trenchant arguments,” under 
of men we already see working to this same end, and finally = que oe undoubtedly — him. He is sure 
we fear the result must be a like one. of a seat aeons eh a must be 

From England the financial barometer marks the chief — nent - — soma upon eugene, 
change, namely a further reduction in the Bank of England p Pegged a - xd a] 4 —. plan td 
rate of discount, which now stands at 5 per cent.—just one- en? Gane ns a in ° 
half the rate of last month, which shows a rapidly returning oa on on oe — anes {mg = march, 
confidence throughout Great Britain. The Cholera, we are y that “the ht fo iad orden be 
glad to observe, is abating in London, but is unfortunately ua out ees te rege rem te 7 paved 
spreading on the Continent, Italy being now severely visited] °° Uo 310 wheal gee —_— — 

, 
by this scourge which has more terrors than war. as oben GbGhat tear eheaa Gly eareaecean 
A Word on Canadian Finances, of the party, not of the leader. 

On the 10th instant, the time allowed for subscriptions to| | But some Unruly Kowherner may demur to certain ex- 

ach stb ns tr nee 
; - 

<j pape meer ow ag ee Po Teceutnt | sider it quite incompatible with their idess that “ Cuff.” is to 
launching the new currency scheme upon the country be admitted to “ full citizenship, with all its honours and 
; : duties,” under any contingency, it being totally antagonistic 

Now, although this article cannot be read in Canada until 
the day fixed for the change of policy, under a certain con- —— Ronis Bote. : 
tingency, we shall none the less urge upon our Canadian wi ees —— es of the Plymouth 
friends the absolute necessity of subscribing to these deben- o ee oa should ae —o what 
tures freely, thereby saving the country from what we con- <p Ae Pigrime « east, be accepted 
sider lasting injury. Whatever the interests of a single|** °V B® winkling lights” which is hereafter to 





~ MEssrs. B. C. BARKSDALE & Co. , “Agency Universal de Libras,” 
are agents for the ALsion in Vera Cruz and the City Of Mexico. 























»| Bank may be, it is evidently not to the interest of Canada to guide that “continent of darkness"—described in this lest 


7 f and rest, we must, we say, 
let fly the safeguards that have hitherto conducted the pro-| “tt? 10 its new haven of peace 

vince through all the violent financial fluctuations of the past | ‘nen Come inevitably to the conclusion shat the millennium 
ten years, and embark on a sea of artificial prosperity, and a 
floating promises to pay, which may never be fulfilled, for we . 
look at the currency act as only the first step togeneral paper} The success of the Great Eastern in recovering the cable 
money inflation—It may be said by some, “Look | of 1865 from the depth of mid-ocean, settles, beyond a perad- 
at the Urited States, they have adopted a ‘na-| venture, the permanency of communication under the sea by 
tional currency,’ instead of the old hard money banking| means of ocean telegraphs. The doubts that until Sunday 
basis, and are prosperous.” But are they really prosperous? |\ast hung over the success of the enterprise, have now been 
It is true they have been and are still carrying on a large] dissipated, and the Atlantic Telegraph shines out to-day the 
trade, by importing trinkets and fineries from abroad, and | glorious and especial achievement of the nineteenth century. 
paying for them, either in gold or U.S. Bonds at from 50 to | It will be obvious to the most unreasoning why the results of 
75 cents. on the dollar payable at a future time in gold, and | the Great Eastern’s efforts are of such vital importance. It is 
are meantime, and as long as all goes on smoothly at home, | true that prior to her last cruise the cable of 1866 had been 
apparently prosperous. Can this however be called real pros- | successfully laid, in itself a wonderful triumph of mind over 
perity? Already the New York banks are beginning to de-| matter, but unfortunately it settled no question as to the per- 
cline the irredeemable issues of the various country “Na-|manency of the undertaking. People at first disbelieved the 
tional Banks,” which are even now chiefly sustained by|event altogether, and when at last compelled to ac- 
government deposits. And this is only the beginning of the | knowledge that such a feat had been really accomplished, their 
inevitable end. Either the U. S. “ National Bank Act” must | skepticism found refuge in assertions that it would not proba- 
be repealed or an ultimate widespread bankruptcy is inevita-| bly remain in working order for any considerable length of 
ble ; and that at no distant day. Should trouble arise between | time, etc. The cable of 1858 had become suddenly and mys- 
the U.S. and any part of Europe, and a fourth part of the | teriously silent after being for a time in successful operation, 
Bonds now, held there, be returned to New York, it would/ why might not a similar fate overtake that of 1866? With 
either reduce the price of the bonds to their lowest/ our imperfect knowledge it was impossible to answer these 
point reached, or bring about » financial crisis that would | queries satisfactorily, and the friends of the enterprize were 
result in the ruin of thousands of apparently prosperous if| compelled to await the progress of events for a response to 
not wealthy merchants. 
In fact this inflated Republic is already under heavy bonds to | in the overwhelming tact of the Grest Ship’s latest 
keep the peace, and should such @ war break out either|on her watery battleground. The cable of 1865, although 
repudiation or general bankruptcy must inevitably follow. | lost to human ken for a twelvemonth and subject to the 
But Canada owes comparatively little, and moreover has the | action of the elements at the bottom of the Atlantic, has 
benefit of a London banking account, where her 6 per cent. | been recovered and in such perfect electrical condition that 





The Atlantic Cables. 
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messages are at once sent through its entire length to Va- 
lentia and answers returned. Indeed the very day of its re- 
covery witnesses the Thiracle of the announcement being sent 
at once to Ireland, thence through the new cable to Heart’s 
Content and to this city of New York, which it reached about 
8 P.M. on the 2d inst.—only fifteen hours after the happening 
of the event 700 miles out at sea. Surely we live in an age 
of wonders when anything may be said to be possible to hu- 
man skill and perseverance. 

The significance of this most recent achievement is too ob- 
vious to need more than passing reference. Ifa cable can be 
broken in mid-ocean, subjected to repeated and violent strains 
in the attempt to raise it, lie in an unprotected condition on 
the bed of the Atlantic for a year, be again strained to its ut- 
most extent, the Albany at one time bringing up two miles of its 
and still be in perfect condition from the first moment 
when finally regained, the question of the success of the cable 
of 1866 is forever set at rest. Not, let it be understood, that 
it is proof against accident, but only that we now have the 
means at hand of remedying the most serious disaster that 
can befall it. The Great Hastern, we presume, will be kept 
constantly in the employ of the Telegraph company that it 
may be used to pick up and restore thejcable should “ faults” 
atany time become apparent. 

The final success of this great undertaking conveys alsé a 
lesson to the gentlemen who have the financial management 
of the cable in charge. They should at once understand that 
it is their duty to reduce the charges for messages to as low a 
rate as possible. We shall soon have telegraphic communi- 
cation with Europe by several other routes, but if the Directors 
act with wisdom and enterprise the Anglo-American Cable 
will ever remain the most popular and consequently the most 
remunerative line. 

United States Politics. 

The political world of America is at present in a turmoil 
that will probably continue until after the autumn elections. 
Conventions are frequent, harangues numerous, and the pro- 
testations of patriotism unbounded. So called Southern as 
well as Northern conventions have been in session during 
the past week, and the result gives some shadow of truth for 
Carlyle’s assertion that the Anglo-Saxons are “running to 
wind.” The Americans are more ready speakers than 
the English, although perhaps with no greater claims to 
oratory, and consequently the wide columnsand small type of 
the great dailies have been lately closely packed with “ words, 
words, words,” and none so wordy as your professional 
politicians, and none with whom they mean so little. 

When we reminded Mr. Johnson a week ago that he was 
talking too much, for a President, we scarcely expected that 
the people of the great Northwest would so emphatically 
speak out as to force him to silence, but such has been the 
fact, and his chief organ in this city has actually faced about 
and read him a lecture on this very subject. Certainly the 
world moves rapidly and so does public opinion in America, 
and we are glad to be able to acknowledge the correctness of 
the impromptu decision, which elevates the Western people 
in our estimation. ene 

Political Personalities in Canada. 

At this particular time, when great changes are being 
inaugurated, and the destinies of half a continent are to be 
shaped by the public men of British North America—if they 
are but true to themselves—we are very sorry to observe that 
column after column of leading daily papers are giver up to 
throwing mud upon the person, and blackening the public 
characters of men now in high places in the Government of the 
Provinces. If obscure newspaper paragraphs are to be 
ee ree ben matsp ee matic necessities of the case. The subtle aroma that lingers 
fested by men in high positions. But in our humble around Irving’s Sketch-book, and which has made it classic 


pinion more unpardonable wherever the English tongue is spoken, lies in the felicity of his 
>. Saeus Soe on it any enn descriptions. The tales are quaint in conception, it is true, but 
were they not set in the beautiful descriptive bordering that 
surrounds them like the chaste frame-work of a picture, we 
should award them but passing notice. When, therefore, the 
bare facts are taken from their setting and changed and added to 
at the caprice, or necessity, of the dramatist, we feel that the 
undefinable charm that characterized them as they came from 
the hands of the author is gone, and that it can scarcely be as- 
serted that the “scent of the roses hangs round them still.” 
Conceding therefore that the “ Rip Van Winkle” of Boucicault, | 
is not the ‘Rip Van Winkle” of Irving, it may be asked whether 
& good play has not been constructed although the original 

























































































tists. These remarks apply with equal force to the Trovatore.|as Cockles—the unwelcome aspirant to the daughter's 
That work has been so frequently sung by nearly every company | hand; Mr. Hind, as Hendrick Hudson, and Mr. Peters 
that has performed in this city for the last twelve years, that the|as the landlord. Want of Space prevents further 
most careless listener is qualified to sit in judgment over any new | reference to “ Rip” this week, but we shall return to the subject 
interpretation. It will be a great gain for art when singers and | after witnessing another representation. 
managers learn the wisdom of cutting their musical garments ac-} The New York theatre, once the “ stamping ground” of that 
cording to their cloth. There are many works which Mr. Draper's | robust actress, Miss Lucy Rushton, was opened under favourable 
company might render with satisfaction to the public and credit | auspices and the management of Mark Smith and Lewis Baker on 
to themselves. We have already referred to Mme. Boschetti’s Monday evening. A comic drama, “‘ Old Phil’s Birthday,” and the 
illustration of the réles of Margueritte in “* Faust,” and of the Page| well worn extravaganza of “Lola Montez” were presented, in 
in the “Ballo.” Why cannot we have these operas instead of| which Mrs. Gomersal, one of the most vivacious and versatile 
those for which her voice and powers of execution are evidently | ladies “on any stage,” carried off the hb On Thursday 
unsuited? Weare next to hear the debulante, to whom we re-| evening, “ The Debutante,” and a burlesque, on “ Lady Audley’s 
ferred last week—Mme. Varian Hoffman. She is announced to/| Secret,” by Mark Smith, were added to the repertoire. Thus it 
appear in S bula. Mme. Hoffman has both studied, and| will be seen that the management have not as yet fallen into 
sung in opera, in Italy and is said to be quite competent to un-| Miss Rushton’s error of endeavouring to fire heavy chain-shot at 
dertake it here. She has also been long and favourably known | the public trom their dramatic pop-guns. Continue in this course, 
in the concert room, and her many friends will watch with inter-| gentlemen, and, above all, avoid the deep water of heavy 
est her progress upen the stage. Mme. Hofiman is the wife of a| “ standard” comedies such as the “ School for Scandal,” to the 
brother of the celebrated composer, Richard. music of which Miss Rushton’s gallant bark went down in the 
We have nothing new to add regarding the regular opera sea-| smoothest of seas. But the liveliest of burlesques and farces do 
son under the management of Mr. Maretzek, but we append 4] not constitute the entire bill of fare to which the management 
complete list of artists already engaged, several of whom we have | have invited us. We do not forget that that enterprising and ex- 
already referred to: Prime Donne Soprani—Miss Clara Louise | cellent composer, Mr. Eichberg, leads a carefully selected orches- 
Kellogg, Senorita Carmelina Poch, Signorina Antoiuetti Ronconi, | tra, and we expect ere long to see him at home again in the pro- 
Miss Amelia M. Hauck ; Prime-Donne Contralti—Madame Natali | duction of one of his popular operas. Between music and acting, 
Testa, M’lle. Stella Bonheur; Tenori-di forza, Signor Francesco} both excellent of their kind, the new theatre cannot fail to ride 
Mazzoleni; di grazia, Signor Ricordo Baragli; suppl tary, | prosp ly on the flood tide of popular favour. 
Signor Bernardi; Baritone—Signor Ferdinando Bellini, Signor | Mr, Gotthold made his second bow to a New York audience at 
Ardavani; Bassi—Signor G. Antonnuccl, Signor Fossati ; Buffo | Winter Garden on Monday evening. He appeared in a play en- 
—Signor Georgia Ronconi. We are glad to notice in this list the | titled “The Charlatan,” ssid to be written by a Mr. Watson of 
name of that sterling artist, Signor Bellini. His triumphs last | j his city, but which unmistakably revealed its French origin, hav- 
winter are too fresh in the minds of our masical readers to need | ing been evidently “adapted,” or, in other words, taken with- 
rehearsal here. Suffice it to say that he earned a place in the/ out credit from some Gallic playwright. Mr. Gotthold is a passa- 
hearts of the New York public that will not be readily ceded |). actor, who can benefit greatly from further stage experience. 
toanother. We trust he may for many seasons to come remain | His manners are easy and his stage presence good. We cannot 
with us. Among the operas which will be given during the early, | samit that at present he has any claims to being called a “ star,” 
or Winter Garden, season, are “ Les Hugenots,” ‘ L’Etoile du} or by his merits entitled to the “star” engagement Mr. Stuart ac- 
Nord,” “Il Trovatore,” (of course) “ Ernani,” “Ione,” “Don | corded him. As a member of a good stock company Mr. Gott- 
Giovanni,” “Crispino,” “ Elisir @’Amore,”’ “Fra Diavalo,” | hold will have that opportunity to gain additional experience 
“ Marta,” “Don Bucefalo,” (new) and others. With the com-| jn his profession he should by all means embrace. Many ac- 
pletion of the new Academy Mr. Maretzek will doubtless have! tors who have a decided capacity for more than ordinary 
engaged other artists, among them a prima donna to replace the} achievements in the histrionic art are frequently ruined by the 
departed and lamented Zucchi. injudicious praise of friends and an impatience that prevents 
The grand opening concert of Mr. Edward Mollenhauer’s Mu- | their obtaining by patient labour those rewards that await only 
sical Conservatory, will take place at Irving Hall on Monday | the earnest and persevering. Doubts as to Mr. Gotthold’s ability 
evening next. Among the artists appearing will be Mme. Marie | to sustain the character of a‘ star” in his present stage of dra- 
Friderici, and Messrs. Bockelmann, Pollack, Schreiber, H. Mol-| matic development seem to have also clouded the mind of 
lenhaur, Jahn, Zeiss and Gramm. 


Drama. 


Mr. Joseph Jefferson appeared, according to announcement, 
at the Olympic theatre, on Monday evening, in the dramatic ver- 
sion of Irving’s legend of “Rip Van Winkle,” by Dion Bouci- 
cault. We cannot say that the result of Mr. Boucicault’s labours 
are altogether pleasing, and indeed we question whether those 
of any dramatist would be in a similar field. It is an ungrateful 
task at best to build an intellectual edifice with materials of 
other men’s selection and compilation. To be thus restricted in 
the play of fancy, and thus circumscribed in weaving the webs of 
imagination, is not favourable to lofty flights in either, and he 
who would succeed best must, so far as possible, come out 
of bis own individuality amd become informed with the 
conception of the ‘author he would “adapt.” Perhaps the 
best education for such labour is the mechanical task of trans- 
lation from one language into another, which is more than any 
other literary work fitted to rob one of intellectual self-asser- 
tion. While acknowledging Mr. Boucicault’s eminent abilities as 
a playwright, and remembering his many dramas which now 
hold the stage, we cannot admit his ability to improve upon 
one of the most charming legends of the Addison and 
Goldsmith combined of the American realm of letters. 
We say improve, as any alteration must be either for the better 
or worse, a8 a fac-simile adaptation is impossible from the dra- 































































staying in town for a brief season preparatory to starting on 
vin: hard to deprive that 
excellent artist of his well-earned repose. He is announced for 


entire 
from the effects of weakness induced by something like a sun- 
stroke d@ the recent “heated term ”’ and that rather than 
disappdint Mr. Wood he has endeavoured to faithfully fulfil his 
contract. Under these circumstances we are unwilling to judge 
seve! of Mr. Stark’s performances. He has shown evidences 
during SS sae , and had he not 
fallen into the error of making a wrong ¢ for his début, 
would have doubtless made a more favourable impression. We 
are glad to learn that Mr. Edwin Adams will commence a two 


should at the same time seek constantly to improve his stock 
. Barnum opened his theatrical season on 

by the on of “ Money.” As presented 

is not an attractive piece, being entirely 
to beagreeable. Indeed these defects are 
the play and it is only by the efforts of particular 

actors in ‘icular which wo bave often seen aceom 


‘allack’s—that it can be lifted above the prevail: 





daily papers over which they hold control, that they “ ap- 
proved of every word that had been written” in these per- 
sonally slanderous attacks. That a “late Colleague,” and co- 
legislator of many years standing, should be thus treated in 
this civilized age is indeed degrading to humanity, and the 
persons who will stoop to this low method of attack, cannot 
possess the honourable instincts of either a Minister, ora 
gentleman. 





story may not have been rigidly adhered to? We may reply that 

——_>—_——_ 

while several of the situations are effective, we do not think Facts and Fancies. 
PAusic. that Mr. Boucicault has done the justice to his reputation he 


Mr. Draper’s performances of Italian opera at the French thea-| might have achieved under more favourable circumstances. 











tre in Fourteenth street still continue, During the week we|The constant effort to keep true to Irving while be pen a hy em = Fe wale! ae a be b- 
have been favoured with “ Martha” and “ Trovatore.” We had at the same time produced a good acting drama, has not re-| 61> he soweth, what @ harvest of ' a 
hoped to have heard “ Faust,’’ but there seems thus far to have | sulted favourably, and we must warn the student of the genlal | tsijors will bave one of days. Dr. the 
been something in the way of its production. In the latter opera | American essayist of a very probable feeling of dissppointment | we}]-known t of the Times, enters the ranks of 
Mme. Boschetti has already achieved success but for the music of | on witnessing the adaptation. And this apart from anything in ae gs armel ea 

“Martha” her voice is entirely unsuited. In the case of Carl| the acting of Mr. Jefferson, which was pronounced on Monday the successor of Mr. en Sat fo Ge 
Formes the deficiency was still more apparent. It cannot be de-| evening by one of the largest houses of the season to be admir- chair of modern of the University of Oxford. 


nied that this excellent actor and once famous singer has now 
only the remains of asplendid organ left him. In the “ Barber’’ 





ing or from Boucicault is much the same 60 long as we have the 
portraiture 








to achieve his ancient trium; under the most distressing cir- carefully limned and informed with many subtle 

cumstances. pap rage ce Aperipac pe yaop strokes of genius, ‘The most prominent of these is the meeting | 4¢W——— roy By blow om ° lady wel 
spectacle, but his obligations to the public compel him to record | between Rip and his daughter (Miss Newton) on his retam to| Tieng claims the jinvention of the Sentosa. on 
the unwelcome truth. Mr. Formes may be the best basso attain-| his ancestral home, which lead to audible manifestations of Jomnte init Se peseed co the inverter, ont os bering hed 
able, but Manager Draper must not be dissp pointed if the public sorrowful sympathy on the pert of the spectators. The other/9 


do not become enthusiastic over his interpr etations of paris al-| parts were well played by Mrs. Saunders as Rip’s wile; Mr. 
ready rendered memorable (by the illustz stionsof greater ar | Stoddard 8 Derrick Van Beckman; Mr. M. C. Daly 
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id not carry out the design he had of patenting his inven-| Elswick. The 64-pounder Palliser gun has also undergone a 

= the secret of which has been mastered eeaibene—= most severe test af entahenea. This was a 32-pounder, weigh- 

Evident—With what material ought the Needle Rifles to be| ing only 58 ewt. The test was as follows :—Two rounds, with 
loaded? Gun cotton of course. ——A sum of 100,000 | charges of 16Ib. of powder and 1501b. cylinders ; 10 rounds, with 
francs has just been bequeathed to the French Institute by a charges of 201b. of powder and 1001b. cylinders; and, finally, 10 
M. Magnan, of Carpentras, who died recently. The interest rounds, with 16lb. of powder and 64lb. shells. The shells were 
of the money is to be given as a prize, At the end of| loaded with their faze holes towards the powder, and, as the fuzes 
the last month there were 18,585 wounded soldiers in the | hac been taken out, the flash of the discharge set fire to the pow- 
Prussian hospitals, of whom 5795 were Prussians.— The | der in the shells and burst them in the gun. It was pace 
participation of Austria in the Paris Universal Exhibition of | expected that this test would have burst the gun, or at all events, 
next year is very doubtful, in consequence of the effects of the that it would dave blown off the muzzle or otherwise bave ren- 
war. We hear from Paris of a new musical instrument | dered it unserviceable ; but beyond the one fact of the bore be- 
of striking power and sweetness, and at the same time ex-| ing scratched by the splinters of the shells no injury was percep- 
tremely simple construction. It resembles a piano with up- tible, and the gun was loaded with the’same facility and fired as 
right strings, except that the latter are replaced turning | before. It appeared from a subsequent examination that some 
forks, which to strengthen the sound ans csmunged betes | Sf pares lees to the mensie of ie gua. "A beubor of al. shot 

e mu um . 

two email tubes, one SDounens sie ~ fe te were then fired with 16lb. charges, but, instead of the shot being 
rammed home, they were only pushed down to certain positions 
in the gun, so as to leave vacant spaces of 5, 10, 15, 20, and 26 
inches between the powder and the shot. To the astonishment of 
every one present the gun had not sustained the slightest injury. 
It was therefore decided by the Ordnance Select Committee to 
put the gun through a supplementary trial to ascertain the 
maximum or one power of endurance, when it will have to 




















































exce of the Pallas, which had fallen a Jong way to lee- 
ward. On Saturday the wind had i . The signal was 
made to drop targets overboard and to fire at them in succes- 
sion under steam. The practice is said to have been “ pretty 
fair, considering that the gunners could not see the targets.” 
The ships pan By all plain sail, and used steam “to enable 
them to keep their station, and for the purpose of going about, 
—> wearing, as the case might be.” The result was 
that two days’ beating to the westward the iron-clad 
squadron found itself ten miles to the eastward of the Bill of 
Portland, whence it had started ; “all the iron-clads could 
float and sail like heavily-laden merchant ships, and they 
could have used all their guns by keeping a look-out for 
the rolls ;” but as nobody could seejthe targets, of course no 
gunner could be expected to hit them. A frigate of average 
sailing qualities would have been 150 miles to the westward 
byiSunday morning. In fact, the Liverpool, which had accom- 
panied the iron-clads in case of accident, easily kept ber 
station with the fleet under little more than her topsails. On 
Monday morning the Admiral inquired of the captains of the 
iron-clads, being still off the everlasting Bill of Portland, 
whether they thought they could cast their guns loose and fire 
them, and received a reply in the affirmative, nevertheless he 
did not think it ad to order the experiment to be made ; 
he also signalled to the Hector to ask how she was getting on, 




































































tuning forks are sounded by hammers, and are brought to 
silence at the proper time by means of dampers. The sounds 
thus produced, which somewhat resemble those of the har- 
monium, are extremely pure and penetrating. -Accord- 
ing to a Limerick paper, coal has just been discovered in the 
county Clare. “There seems to be no doubt,” says an autho- 
rity, “ that the valuable mineral abounds in large quantities 
in this district, and that Kavonstly developed it may be pro- 





anal f great public benefit.” To those who fire 20 to 25 and 30lb, charges, with cylinders of 150lb. weight. | and was informed that she was shipping lar uantities of 

— pene ca eee ded the “ Et Etude Bi que et The trial, it is admitted, has already borne out the anticipations| water. On learning this Admiral Ye ~ By pal er) towards 

Critique de William Wallace,” by Arthur Pougin. ‘work of the inventor and manufacturers, and has fully justified the | the south for a few miles, and then prudently went round and 

contains a detailed analysis of the principal ‘euvre, | *ecommendation of the Ordnance Select Committee and their in-| anchored in Torbay, mindful, probably, of the fate of the 
Carlotta Patti gives ber first concert at on | ‘Poduction of these guns for the consideration of the War De-| Zondon 





Thus it is that Britannia rules the waves in the year 
Gazette. 


t, to use up the heavy stock of guns on band. On| of our Lord, 1866.—Pall Mall 


partmen Y ; 
account of their weight, their service charges will be only 6lb. 
or 8lb. of powder. 





the 20th of November. The requisition inviting Mr. 
Bright to a public banquet in Dublin has already received the 
signature of 21 members of Parliament, including the late 
Attorney and Solicitor-General, t parish poe about 30 
city and county magistrates, and a number of influential 
personages.——Tbe United States— England and America.— 
Lord Derby, who has been in office barely six weeks, has had 
the nominations to four Judgesbips, a , two Garters, 
and two Lord-Lieutenancies, while he has created six Peers, 
three Baronets, one Knight, and a dozen Privy Councillors. 
———An Italian ea journal suggests that the A/fon- 
datore eank through chagrin at never having had a chance of 
sinking anything else. —The Pope, it is announced, has 
directed the uction, at his own expense, of a fac simile of 
the famous Greek Bible of the Vatican.— —The poor 
people of London are making an earnest appeal to the Go- 
vernment—almost to the Queen, so run the terms, though, of 
course, the Queen can do nought—to force the Water Com- 
panies to supply them adequalely with water on Sunday. 
= A political brochure of an important character is 
shortly expected to be published in Paris, called 7ake Care 
Paris —A Chop at the Church—The Irish Church 
certainly done for now, On the Episcopal throne of Meath, 
Lord Derby has seated a Butcher. Is the Cathedral dedi- 
cated to St. Mary Axe ? The Prince of Teck, husband 
of Princess Mary, completed his twenty-ninth year on 
Monday the 27th ult. The previous day was the forty-seventh 
anniversary of the birth of the late Prince Consort. 
M. le Comte Montalembert, whose critical state recently oc- 
casioned so much anxiety to his friends throughout Christen: 
dom, is conval it Miss Ofresia de Las Cases, 
daughter of the Marquis de Las Cases, Count of the Empire 
and Chamberlain to the Em r, of Count de 
Las Cases, the companion bee ag at St. Helena, is about 
to be married to Baron des Mi , Secretary of Embassy.—— 
The gift of invisibility was formerly believed to be ra- 
ble by means of fern-seed ; but no peculiar power of render- 
ing people invisible resides specially in the seed of fern, Put 
on any very seedy suit of clothes, and walk about in the 
streets. You will very soon find that a acquaintance will 
pass you without — you. Queen intends to 
return to Windsor on the 19th or 20th of October, and remain 
at the Castie until December next. -The Duc d’Aumale 
has forwarded a beautifully executed photograph, in a black 
border, of his late lamented son to many of his Worcestershire 
neighbours. hie Cruvelli, now Baroness von Vigier, 
has been staying at id in Prussia, and on the 15th gave 
a concert for the benefit of the orphans and widows of those 
who had fallen in the late war.——The Viennese jokingly 
say—‘* We gave Venetia for a Napoleon, and it turns out to 
be a bad one!’ The sting of the joke lies in the fact that the 
French Emperor, on accepting the cession of Venetia, made 
romises to Austria which he afterwards did not fulfil,——— 
Much sensation bas been caused among Parisian ladies by the 
announcement that certain savans have reason for be- 
lieving that they can discover the means of making real dia- 





The following is a description of Phillips’ patent rotary 
cylinder for cleaning ship bottoms: 

The cylinder is formed of timber revolving on an axle, the 
turning power being given by the passage of the ship through 
the water, the latter in ing through the cylinder acting 
on spiral screw blades fixed inside the cylinder. The out- 
side of the cylinder is covered with brushes placed along 
the surface and diagonally. These brushes can be replaced by 
scrapers, if required, for removing barnacles, &c., of long 
growth. To work the cylinder brusher or scraper over the 
bottom of the ship, a stationary stem-rope, carrying a swivel 
block at the lower part, through which a downhaul rope is 
rove, is dipped under the ship’s fore-foot and set up taut by a 
tackle purchase. A veering-line is rove through a swivel block 
an the after part of the stationary stem-rope, one end of this 
veering-line being on the ship’s deck and the other made 
fast to the fore axis on which the cylinder revolves; the 
stern hauling line is made fast to the axis on the after-end of 
the cylinder. A semi-hoop of iron from the axis at each end 
of the cylinder is attached to a breast line which suspends 
the cylinder at any required height from the ship’s water 
line. The trial yesterday gave these general results :—The 
revolving action of the brush-coated cylinder is certain by 
the action of the water upon its spiral screw, and its revolu- 
tions depend naturally upon the speed of the ship through 
the water, or the strength of a passing current. The cleaning 
power of the cylinder brush is also certain so long as its 
surface remains in hye — | = ty bottom. A more 
certain t very simple apparatus at 

t ipacguioed tolmap tie eplinges teeh tn ccs 
tact with the ship’s bottom, and for transporting it along the 
bottom from forward to aft, or vice versa. 


Considerable has been made by the mechanics em- 
on the deabie tur x = 


Prince Frederick Charles, the King of Prussia’s nephew, bas 
made military affairs the subject of ardent study. Six years 
ago, when only thirty years old, he delivered at Stettin to a 
meeting of officers his ideas on the art of war, more especially 
with a view to the best means of combating the French Army, 
and a report of this lecture was issued at Frankfort. A French 
version appeared at Paris immediately after, and an English 
translation was prepared, but is only now issued by Ridgway. 
——Major-General Henry Sandbam, Governor of the Royal 
Military Academy, is to be appointed a Colonel-Commandant of 
the Royal engineers in the room of Sir Harry Jones ——Major- 
General Sir John Garvock will succeed Lieutenant-General Sir 
Sydney Cotton in the command of the northern district, when 

officer’s time expires on the Ist of October——The com- 
mand of the cavalry in Ireland, which Major-General Key re- 
Bogie in a few weeks, after the usual five years’ staff service, 
will be filled by Colonel H. Dalrymple White, C.B., who formerly 
commanded the Inniskilling Dragoons, and was for a short time 
Assistant-Adjutant General of Cavalry at Headquarters before 
that office was abolished ——The following are the contributions 
towards the Prussian war expenses claimed by the Berlin Cabi- 
net frem Austria’s allies :—Wurtemburg, eight millions of 
florins (£670,000,) Hesse-Darmstadt, seven millions (£590,000,) 
and Bavaria, twenty millions (£1,700,000.)——-According to the 
official reports published by the Prussian Government, the fol- 
lowing are the losses sustained by the Prussians during the late 
war :—2,472 dead, 5,341 severely wounded, 8.885 slightly 
wounded, 2,559 missing, making a total of 19,257.——General 
Sir George Wetherall. G.C.B., has been appointed Governor of 
Se. Rope Military College in succession to the late Sir 
Harry Jones. General Wetherall’s long and valuable services 
peveninandly entitle him to so substantial a reward, while 
jis sagacity and clear judgment, undiminished by age will no 
doubt exercise a most beneficial influence on the institution —— turret ship Monarch, 6,5,100 tons, build- 
Lord Cranborne has agreed to remedy two grievances in the | ing at Chatham dockyard; she is to be constructed on the 
Indian army. Officers left out of the Staff Corps complain that | of, nicet turret ced brendoiie principles from the desiges of 
promotion is slow, and officers who paid bonuses to induce their} Mr. Reed, the chief constructor. It is understood at 
seniors to retire consider themselves swindled by the loss both of | Portemouth that one of the results of the visit of Sir John 
ogoey, and money. The former are to be allowed to enter! Pakington’s Board to Portsmouth is the appointment of Capt. 
Staff Corps without examination, and the latter are to he| astiey C. Key, C.K., now commanding the gunnery ship Er. 
compensated, receiving back the money they have sacrificed.— | seiieni, sud Governor of the Royal Naval College, to ae aw 
A general order has been received at Ch from the Horse office ‘of “ Director-General of Ordnance to the Navy.” 
Guards, anvouncing that the Duke of Cambridge has decided | 7p). screw corvette Reindeer, 7,953 tons, 200-horse power 
that 61 days’ leave of absence, granted annually to officers of all (nominal) the first of the completed improved of 
branches of the service, shall be reckoned from the ist of April, | {loop-corvette description of veascle now intedeced few une 
instead of from the lst of January in each year, as heretofore.-— 
It is stated that the difficulty of obtaining recruits for the army 
is very great at the present time, and causes much inconvenience | . 4 
at the depot battalions of the line at Chatham.—— At the Stock- 
holm Exhibition the first prize for breech-loaders was awarded 
to the Hastrom needle-gun. The Government has purchased the 
invention for 10,000 thalers, and the troops are to be armed 
with this gun in the autumn. That, we , is to say, as 















































» presume be short one. I nd the 

monds. The King of Hanover, it is said, has saved from | elsewhere, if they can be made. That is the little difficulty. — | 2° ® Very regret reserves 
the hands of the spoiler nearly seven eaiiens Soetieg —— The follo is the quantitative analysis of the Prussian cart- | 12 by SE hede’ nat condition, ot ee in such a 
The Moniteur announces that the Princess Clotilde has en-| ridge explosive composition :—3 KO, C 1 0 5:2 8b 8 8” or 367.5 | Stale ss 1 ht 8 righ ee ae oh so that the Ad- 
tered upon the seventh month of her pregnancy. These | parts by weight of chlorate of potash, and 33%.6 parts of sulphide = ty have great difficulty in ing ief the the chins 
monthly warnings may be of interest to midwives, but they | of antimony tically, 1: 1——The Midsummer vacation of Se one P oom Save ere ey y, the 7th ult., 
appear t» os to So stsangaly out of plese ts ao official | the Gentlemen Cadets of the Royal Military Academy at Wool- » Fekngee, Be Lord of the Admiralty, and the 

The Emperor of the French is a great , it| wich having terminated, the succeeding term of studies has been pose bene pony he Pens accompanied him, with a 
appears, and a peculiar one. Mr. Reuter phed the |resumed.——A detachment of Royal Engincers, selected from | "@™ the chief officials, visited the works for the 


other day that his Majesty walked on foot in the de Bou- 
logne. ——tThe notorious Duke de Gramont Cacerousse, 
the cunning fencer who slew young Mr. Dillon, the English 

editor of Le Sport, in what was absurdly called a duel, died | to , . 
last year, older in sin than in years-—————Dr. Ruseell, the and mining aad otber en operations at that station.—— 
special correspondent of the Zimes attached to the Austrian |The Pall Mall (Gazette says: We are glad to learn that Lord 
army, maintains, in tradiction to the Prussian military | Cranborne bas directed two artillery officers, Colonel Hay Camp- 
bell and Major Currie, to make themselves acquainted with the 
pascoues of cvavorsian of the Enfield rifle, and of the manufac- 
ture of the Boxer ammunition for the same, as at present carried 
wie Te ee report w! could 
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Svituary. 


At Sydenham, Kent, James Satterthwaite Rudd, Esq., late 32d 
Light Infantry, and formerly of the Royal Navy.—At: y 
form 


breech- 
David Gansel Jebb, fi Captain 34 {| that we by any means wish that the 10,000 should be disbanded. 
Dragoous.—At Ball ed Bertani, B, the Right Hon, Thomas — 
Berry Cueack-Smith, 


of ’ 
ton, Colonel Charles E. late 13th —At 
cae ates bee te Wie eet 
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Macaulay, Esq., 
Edinburgh, Msjor-General Peter Dudgeon, late of th 


Army. 

Patiser Goxs—Four Palliser gy were recently tested with 

perfect ruccess at the proof butt in the Royal Arsenal at Wool- 
wich. These guns were formerly cast-iron 32-pounders 
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New Publications. 


It was Lamb, we believe, who divided all printed books 
into two classes—books which are books, and books which 
are not books. We forget precisely what authors he placed 
in the last class, but we are certain it contained a great many 
volumes that no gentleman’s library should be without, be- 
sides such nondescript publications as blue books, guide 
books, and other specialties of the kind. Guide books may 
not be literature, as he would have insisted, but they are very 
useful for all that, and sometimes as entertaining as they are 
instructive. The best perhaps are those which bear the name 
of Murray wherever the stream of English travel is setting, 
the worst, those of American origin, most of them being mi- 
racles of meagreness and inaccuracy. They are beginning to 
improve, however, we are happy to say, and we trust the 
hopeful symptoms will continue. They will, we are sure, if 
the Messrs. Appletons continue to publish works of this class, 
as they are now doing, their latest issue of the Handbook of 
American Travel containing a great deal of useful and agree- 
able information. It embraces “ The Southern Tour,” and is 
a guide through the Southern States, beginning with Mary- 
land, and closing, in the southwest, with Texas. There is not 
a State traversed by this volume which has not been made 
more or less famous of late by the presence of armies within its 
borders, and the gloom and grandeur of battles lost and won 
upon its soil. The South is historic ground, and will be visited 
hereafter with feelings and associations such as have not pre- 
vailed in this country since the close of the Revolution. The 
pages of this handbook, which by the way is edited by Mr. 
Edward H. Hall, abound in references to battles, sieges, raids, 
etc., Which are vivid reminders of the great war through 
which the American people have just passed. It is like living 
it over again rapidly to run the eye through them, stopping 
here and there at familiar names, like Antietam, Fredericks- 
burg, Petersburg, Richmond, and Atalanta. Mr. Hall has 
done his work well, so far as we are able to judge, although 
with rather more brevity than we could have wished. Most 
of his introductory remarks, as those concerning money, tra- 
velling expenses, baggage, etc., are unnecessary for American 
readers, but useful enough for foreign travellers who may wish 
to “do” the South like natives “to the manor born.” The 
volume contains a map of the different States, with their prin- 
cipal cities and railroad lines, and plans of Baltimore, Wash- 

ington, Charleston, and New Orleans. 











His adventures during this exciting period read like a novel 
of the James’ sort and the mediwval time, or, still better, like 
a stirring chapter out of that greatest of early fictions in 
which plot plays an important part, Gil Blas. In additien to 
this he presents us with the reverse of the medal in the shape 
of the journal kept by his wife during his captivity, and 
which depicts her alternate hopes and fears until his release. 
We have also slight pictures of Italian travel, the first three 
chapters of the volume being taken up with Palermo, Messina, 
Linguagrossa, and Mount Etna; and the last with a view of 
Naples, while here and there we obtain glimpses of 
Italian life and manners. Altogether the book isa readable 
one, though its chief interest, of course, depends upon its per- 
sonal character. 


The History of the Atlantic-Telegraph, written by Henry M. 
Field, D.D., and published by Scribner and Co., is a very 
readable book. Although written something in the style of 
Abbott’s Napoleon, it certainly placeson record, much valuable 
information relative to this enterprise. 

The following quotation given from a letter written by the 
British Consul at New York, Mr. E. M. Archibald—who has 
been familiar with the undertaking from its conception— 
presents a very correct and concise idea of the early history 
of the cable. 

“ It was during the winter of 1849-50, that Mr. Gisborne, who 
had been, as an ee in extending the electric tele- 
graph through Lower C: and New-Brunswick to Halifax, 

ova Scotia, conceived the project of a telegraph to connect St. 
John’s, the most easterly port of America, with the main conti- 
nent. The importance of the geographical position of New- 
foundland, in the event of a telegraph ever being carried across 
the Atlantic, was about the same time promulgated by Dr. Mul- 
lock, the Roman Catholic Bishop of Newfoundland, in a St. 








































































= But in that underworld, that realm of darkness and silence, 
where 
“ So lonely ’tis, that even God 
Seems not there to be,” 
let human Ea never come. Peace, e above and below ! 
Especially between the two kindred nations, dwelling on oppo- 
site shores of the same great sea, nations of the same blood, and 
speaking the same language, may this new herald of thought and 
speech continue to bear only messages of peace as long as the 
winds blow and the waters roll ! 
——_e——_—_——_ 
POEMS AND BALLADS. 
BY ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE. 


Mr. Swinburne commenced his li career with consi- 
derable brilliance. His “Atalanta ic. Calydon” evinced no- 
ticeable gifts of word-psinting and of music; and his 
“ Chastelard,” though written in a monotone, contained se- 
veral passages of dramatic force and power. In the latter 
work, however, there was too open a proclivity to that garish 
land beyond the region of pure thinking, whither so many 
inferior writers have been lured for their destruction—the 
land where Atys became a raving and sexless maniac, and 
where Catullus himself would have perished had he not been 
— back to the mo ete. by in sincerity = 
his one grand passion. ry of our modern poetry is its 
transcenden —no less noticeable in the passionate 
sweetness of Keats and Shelley than in the cold severity of 
Wordsworth ; a purity owing much to the splendid truth of 
its seneuous colouring. More or less unavailing have been 
all the efforts of insincere writers to stain the current of our 
literature with impure rough ; and those who have made 
the attempt have invariably done so with a view to conceal 
their own literary inferiority. Very rarely indeed a mighty 
physical nature has found utterance in warmer, less mea- 
sured terms than are commonly employed in life or art; but 
it would be difficult, on fair critical grounds, to decide such 
utterance to be immoral—it isso genuine. The genuineness 
of the work as Art, we would suggest, can be the only abso- 
John’s newspaper. g lute test of immorality in a story or poem. Truly sincere 

“In the spring of the following year, (1851,) Mr. Gisborne | writing, no matter how forcible, seldom really offends us. 
visited Newfoundland, appeared before the Legislature, then in} When, however, we find a writer like the author of these 
session, and explained the details of his plan, which was an |“ Poems and Ballads,” who is deliberately and impertinently 
overland line from St. John’s to Cape Ray, nearly four hundred | insincere as an artist—who has no splendid individual emo- 
miles in length, and (the submarine cable between Dover and | tions to reveal, and is unclean for the mere sake of unclean- 
Calais not having then been laid) a communication between | ness—we may safely affirm, in the face of many pages of bril- 
Cape Ray and Breton by steamer and carrier-pigeons, | liant w , that such a man is either no poet at all, or a 
eventually, it was hoped, by a submarine cable across the Gulf of from his estate, and utterly and miserably 
St. Lawrence. The Legislature encouraged the project, granted | jost to the Muses. How old is this young gentleman, whose 
£500 sterling to enable Mr. Gisborne to make an exploratory | bosom, it appears, is a flaming fire, whose is as the fiery 
survey of the proposed line to Cape Ray, and passed an act | foam of flowers, and whose words are as the honeyed kisses 
authorizing its construction, with certain privileges, and the| ofthe Shunamite? He is quite the Absalom of modern bards 
spoctetneet of commissioners for the purpose of carrying it out. | long ringleted, flippant-lipped, down-cheeked, amorous- 

pon this, Mr. Gisborne, who was then the chief officer of the lidded. He seems, moreover, to have prematurely attained 
Nova Scotia Telegraph Company, returned to that province, re-|to the fate of his old prototype ; for we now find him fixed 
signed his situation, and devoted himself to the project of the] very fast indeed up a tree, and it will be a miracle if one 
Newfoundland tel Having organized a local company | breath cf remain in him when he is cut down. 
for the constructing the first telegraph line in the | Meantime, he tosses to us this charming book of verses, which 


‘ i island, from St. John’s to Carbonear, a distance of sixty miles, of ha’ been i 
den Sin, which is a promise of good things in the future from Be, on the feesth af Saphemsber, sub out upan tbe einem expe. Senna commeaah tn to Pemabentniante ant vende we 


its author, whose name is not given. It is the life-history of dition of a survey of the proposed line to Cape Ray, which occu- 

a young man named Lucien La Touche, the son of an Irish | pied upward of three months, during which time himself and his | 7) te.) aoe might txpres fae BB we AO 
banker who had failed some years before the story | party suff atter Allred de Moseet end Georges Sand—grand bits in the 
» ed begins, owing to ney neath his son manner of a ee yy Peet oe te > 

ymond,-an elder brother Lucien’s, collected gielatare favourably of the project, and estimates of ‘ 

a considerable sum of money one day with which he failed to cost, he determ' to pea | to New York, to obtain as ei aleaad Gettin aane cae ate 
return at the appointed time, and the loss of which reduced — ey Ao Pais ~ oM — St. | an absolutely immoral influence. They are too juvenile an 
the old banker and his family topoverty. Lucien was sent to |i or borating himself (his being the oaly a 2 in it} | Unreal for that. En el wee pistase Sits to So 
an uncle in Baltimore who gave him a good education, took one of them. They are , With little power ; and mere 


and such others as might become shareholders in a company, to 
him into his establishment, and would have left him his heir, | be called the Newfoundland Electric Telegraph Company, was a bat baaictandee af Oo es cuere > 
had not the stripling fallen in love with the sister of one of bis om. 


rye an yg) som to erect ee in New- 

certain f land, by 
clerks, a circumstance which led to his transplantation to| Voy Cr oncoars i ae be Pa gern ay nd jetion oy], rhe Very first verse im the book, though barmless enough 
England where a place was found or made for him in the the tele ph from St John’s to Cape Ray. Mr. Gisborne then eran gous e = atte tet 
house of Palivez,a famous Greek firm which at that time | Teturned to New York, where he organized, under this charter, a A 

last of the family. | °°™P®2Y: of which Mr. Tebbets and Mr. Holbrook were promi- I found in dreams a place of wind and flowers, 

was represented by Madame Palivez, the Y-| nent members, made his financial arrangements with them, and Full of sweet trees and colour of glad grass, 
From Lucien’s entrance into her service the plot begins to | proceeded to England to contract for the cable from Cape Ray to ee ee ne a 
thicken, chiefly through the instrumentality of Samuel Esthers, | Prince Edward Island,and from thence to the mainland. Returning 4s Sameabombad ada mi senst team, 
Madame Palivez’s head manager, an accomplished, designing | 1" the autumn, he proceeded in a small steamer, in the month of ; : 





The Harpers have just reprinted a novel entitled 7he Hid- 


re 


. Made my blood burn and swoon 
November of that year, 1852, to stretch the first submarine cable, Like a flame rained 
Hebrew, who is our old friend Carker in another form. The | of any length, in across the Northumberland Strait from — hed filled ber eyelids blue, 
action is too intricate to be unfolded here, and even if it were | Prince Edward Island to New Brunswick, which cable, however, And her mouth’s sad red heavy rose all through 
not it would hardly be fair to unfold it in advance, since the | ¥48 shortly afterward broken, and a new one was stibsequently Seemed sad with glad things gone. 


laid down by the New York, Newfoundland, and London Tele- 
author relies in a sense upon the surprise which the 0 In the f the followi M Here all the images are false and distracted—mere dabs of 
discovery of the hidden sin—the murder of Raymond—is ont vigevoatiy Re  ceeatete ase tarciattte ‘pres — distributed carelessly and without art. The following 
likely to awaken in his read Whether the murderer, who | ject of the line (which he intended should be chiefly und _— goes further :— , 
by the way is the last person that would have been suspected, | {fom St. John’s to Cape Ray. He had constructed some thirty or Neiag teen etre aieehee Ss igs 


lean sad 
could have concealed his crime so long and so successfully as |{°TtY mies of road, and was proceeding with every prospect of Pale as the duskieet lily’s teat or head, 





he did, is perhaps questionable. Not so the portion of the| were to furnish the needful funds dishonoured the bills, and| ‘Tow wan for biashing end’tea vem lor waite 
plot, which is made up of the machinations of Esthers—that ee ee a ele atten Ba pon) without white oF rod, 
noug keeping with credi company were several mon oyed u opened amorously, = EB 
being cones 8 igre ing the | with of means from his New York allies, I wist not caging one wora Del it. 
taste of the day in fiction. The best character in the book, promises were finally entirely unfulfilled ; and Gisborne, And all her face was honey to my mouth, 
which is written with the spirit and ease of a practised hand, | being the only ostensible , Was sued and prosecuted on all Ae Ee and Dane tome ee, 4 
is Madame Palivez, » brave and besntiful woman, who is| ides, stripped of his whole property, and himself arrested to opiate do 
drawn with great skill. The illustrations, of which there are aapaaaamany the A FR Lf The betas Nat ot tbe op supple thighs 
some twelve or fifteen, add nothing to the volume. ceueet do ations te ess tianem tn wide the poor labourers eyelids of my soul's desire. 
bieitdiiiall on the line had been involved.” It would be idle to quote such t trash as that—save 
Few readers of the English journals of the past year but} We must in charity pass over the details of the second ou a tale level with he otytiiot'e .  ouger «tp ae wg 
will remember seeing accounts of a young English gentleman | chapter—when Mr. M. D. Field, the “ Engineer, is made to = 4 


who, with a companion, was captured by a band of brigands| meet Mr. Gisborne at the Astor House and introduce him to 
near Salerno, and detained until the ransom which} Mr. C. W. Field the “retired merchant,” who ir turn is made 
they demanded was paid This gentleman, Mr. W./to conceive the idea of an Ocean Telegraph, and afterwards 
J. ©. Moens, bas written a book on the subject, | to rely upon “the prudent counsels, wise judgment, and unfal- 
English Travellers and Italian Brigands, a Narrative of | tering courage” of his elder brother, Mr. D. D. Field—to the 
Capture and Captivity, which the Harpers have republished, | more simple narrative of the actual construction and attempt 
and which will be found interesting reading. He tells us/at laying the cable; the history of which, being carefully 
more of the brigands of Southern Italy than we could learn written by the fourth brother, is, we think, quite interesting, 
from any other source, making much of his knowledge, which | and will otherwise be found well worthy of « careful perusal. 
truth to say cost him dearly, the free companions who seized} Mr. Field closes his work with a sentiment which we are 
him and his fellow traveller, the Rev. J.C. Murray Aynsley, | giad to reproduce, and only hope it is that of many millions 
cet ah ate ae of his countrymen. 
figures is five thousand one hundred pounds. Moens re- this haman instrument 
mated wih Be Sane Sak eee ees oes conrad” Whatoerr rr ito the — r 
accom whithersoever went, to share their | human Heaven forbid that the voice of rage anger feet of the Hours, that sound as a 1 
cough, wit Ray and to Gpagie te wach s Hho expensd Seem. shoeld over Lavate ees' trengell Goptie However Dropped and deep in ie flowers, with striogs thai ficker like 
however they may war up here on the ‘8 
the soldiers who were in pursuit of them, and the added| surface, let their and fury, let their cursing and blasphe- More than these wilt thou give things fairer than all these things ? 
danger of losing his own life in case his ransom was not paid. sales, ike the sound of hestlle canon, die away upon the upper little we live, mutable wings. 
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? thou shalt not take, 
The laurel, the palms and the pwan, the breasts of the nymphs iu 


the brake ; 
Breasts more soft than a Gove’s, that tremble with tenderer 
And all the of the Loves, and all the before death ; 
All the 
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& little while and we die; shall life not thrive as it may? the present century ; but with this, as with other branches of | manent, from given characteristics, are produced by the effects _ 
For no man under the sky lives twice, outliving his day. knowledge, the most simple is frequently the latest view | of climate, food, domestication, &c., the more species are in- Pro 
And grief is a grievous thing, and a man hath enough of his | which occurs to the mind. It is much ~~ easy —- a _ intercalation, me we Ny a a pm slide down of 1 
; ex machina whan to trace out the influence of slow con- | tow ose which are n its of such observed : 
bes he labour, and bring fresh grief to blacken his tinuous change ; the Jove of the marvellous is so much more | deviations; while, on the ee — he more & 
6 v e Gal , ld has attractive than the patient investigation of truth, that we find | and more frequent recurrence of fresh creations out of amor- ~ 
ae on thy bratuk © Pale Galilean ; the world has grown grey |i1 1 have prevailed almost universally in the early stages of| phous matter, is a multiplication of miracles or special inter- fo 
We have drunken of things Lethean, and fed on the fulness of | science. ventions, not in accordance with what we see of the uniform ion 
death. In astronomy we had crystal spheres, cycles, and epicy-| and ual progress of nature, either in the organic or inor- 
Here, as in the other poems, we find no token of sincerity. cles; in chemistry the philosopher's stone, the elixir vite, | ganic world. If we were entitled to conclude that the progress 1 
It is quite obvious that Mr. Swinburne has never thought at the archeeus or stomach demon, and phlogiston ; in electricity | of discovery would continue in the same course, and that cab 
ll on religious questions, but i that rank blasphem the notion that amber possessed a soul, and that a mysterious | species would become indefinitely multiplied, the distinctions 
Ok On Sengees & ¥ Y | fluid could knock down a steeple. In geology a deluge or a | would become infinitely minute, and all lines of demarcation ah 
will bo esteemed very clever. He Geseribes the Almighty as lcano lied. In palswontol would the polygon would become a circle, the succession cab 
throwing dies with the Devil fos theessl of Fonstine; and ie qouated anew & ct ired it: iw Rm op tants of ints a line. Poesia it is that the more we observe, the “s 
tho “Lens Veneris, insite he Bitowiag Hee, walsh be began the theorist did not ~ >" inquire 4 oe mee we increase the subdivision of species, and consequently mil 
bimesif, doubtless, consitese very quand A curious speculator might say to a p&lseontologist of even | the number of these supposed creations ; so that new creations _ 
Lo, she was thus when her dear limbs enticed recent date, ‘ You have abandoned the belief in one prime-| become innumerable, and yet of these we have no one well- = 
All lips that now grow sad with kissing Christ, val creation at one point of time; you cannot assert that an | authenticated instance, and in no other observed operation of = 
Meyer pte ap tame nn ALD elephant existed when the first saurians roamed over earth | Nature have we seen this want of continuity, these frequent _ 
The fect end hands wherent Gur souls were priced. and water. Without, then, in any way limiting Almighty | per saltum deviations from uniformity, each of which is a - 
las, Lord, surely, th and fair. power, if an elephant were created without progenitors, the | miracle. : 
But lo, her ae hs oy oy first elephant must, in some way or other, have physically} The difficulty of producing intermediate offspring from what _ 
And thou didst heal us with thy piteous kiss ; arrived on this earth. Whence did he come? did he fall from | are termed distinct species and the infecundity in many in- oa 
But see now, Lord ; her mouth is lovelier. the sky (ie. from the interplanetary "space)? did he rise| stances of hybrids are used as strong arguments against con- tos 
. moulded out of the mass of amorphous earth or rock? did | tinuity of succession ; on the other hand, it may be said long Ch 
She is right fair; what has she done to thee? he appear out of the cleft of a tree? If he had no antecedent | continued variation through countless generations has given po 
me yt bowen — : —~ Soe ; rogenitors, some such beginning must be assigned to him.’ | rise to such differences of pb character, that reproduction fal 
’ oa know of no scientific writer who has, since the discoveries | is difficult in some cases and in others impossible. ‘ nil 
Impertinence like the above can only be the work of a mis- | of geology have become familiar, ventured to present in in-| The superiority of Man over other animals inhabiting this ha 
directed and most disagreeable youth or of a very silly man. |telligible terms any definite notion of how such an event | planet, of civilized over savage man, and of the more civilized Br 
It is writing of which no true poet, fairly cultured, id have | could have occurred. Those who do not adopt some view of | over the less civilized, is proportioned to the extent which we 
been guilty. continuity are content to say, God willed it; but would it|his thought can of the past and of the future. His tic 
Gross insincerity in dealing with simple subjects, and rank | not be more reverent and more philosophieal to inquire by | memory reaches back, his capability of prediction att 
raving on serious themes, make one suspicious of a writer’s | observation and experiment, ond to reason from induction | reaches further forward in proportion as his knowledge in- ne 
quality in all things; and a very little examination enables | and analogy, as to the probabilities of such frequent miracu-| creases. He has not only —— memory which brings to T 
us to perceive that these poems are essentially imitative. In- | lous interventions? his mind at will the events of his individual lite—he has history, wi 
deed, Mr. Swinburne’s knack of pasty is very remarkable,| 1 know I am touching on delicate ground, and that a long|the memory of the race; he has geology, the history of the pe 
though it weighs heavily ns bis literary quality. No-| time may elapse before that calm inquiry after truth which it| planet; he has astronomy, the geology of other worlds. Whence W 
thing could be cleverer than his imitation, here printed, of an | is the object of associations like this to promote can be fully | does the conviction to which I have alluded, that each material wi 
old miracle-play ; or than his numerous copies of the French | attained ; but I trust that the members of this body are suftl. form bears in itself the records of to past history, arise? Is ya 
lyric writers; or than his inguiiene parrotings of the way of | ciently free from prejudice, whatever their opinions may be, | it not from the belief in continuity? not the worn hol- pr 
Mr. Browning. In no single instance does he free himself | to admit an inquiry into the ye uestion whether what |low on the rock record the action of the tide, its stratified br 
from the style of the copyist. His skill in transferring an old | we term species afe and have been rigidly limited, and have | layers the slow d ition by which it was formed, the organic ov 
or modern master would be an enviable gift for any writer | at numerous periods been created complete and unchangeable, | remains imbedded in it the beings living at the times these 2 
but one who hoped to prove himself a poet. Then in, | or whether, in some mode or other, they have not gradually | layers were deposited, so that from a fragment of stone we can tb 
though clever and whimsical to the last degree, he is and indefinitely varied, and whether the changes due to the | get the history of a period myriads of yearsago? From a 
with the most simple effects. - After a little while we find out | influence of surrounding circumstances, to efforts to accom- mt of bronze we may get the hi of our race at a 
there is a trick in his very versification, that it owes its music themselves to surrounding changes, to what is called od antecedent to tradition. As science advances our power P 
to the most extraordinary style of alliteration : natural m, or to the necessity of yielding to superior | of reading this history improves and is extended. Saturn’s A 
It will grow not again, this fruit of my heart force in the struggle for existence, as maintained by our illus-| ring may help us toa knowledge of how our solar system gi 
Smitten with sunbeams, ruined with rain. - trious countryman Darwin, have not so modified organisms | developed itself, for it as surely contains that history as the la 
The singing seasons divide and depart, as to enable them to exist under chan conditions. I am/rock contains the record of its own formation. hi 
Winter and summer depart in twain. not going to se forward any theory of my own, 1 am not go-| By this t investigation how much have we already » 
ing to argue in support of any special theory, but having en-| learnt, which the most civilized of ancient human races ig- al 
It will grow not again, it is ruined at root, deavoured to show how, as science advances, the continuity|nored! While in ethics, in politics,in poetry, in sculpture, ut 
The bloodlike blossom, the dull red fruit ; of natural phenomena becomes more apparent, it would be/|in painting, we have scarcely, if at all, advanced beyond the Py 
SD Se Reaet 7k eee, Se Bee et emmart, cowardice not to present some of the main arguments for and | highest intellects of ancient sr Italy, how great are the v 
Se ee against continuity as applied to the hi of organic beings. | steps we have made in physical science and its applications ! 8 
This kind of writing, abounding in adjectives chosen merely} As we detect no such phenomenon as the creation or spon-| But how much more may we not expect to know? ti 
because they alliterate, soon cloys and sickens; directly we | taneous generation of vegetables and animals which are large | We, this evening assembled, Ephemera as we are, have 
find out the trick our pleasure departs. Wesoon perceive also|enough for the eye to see without intrumental assistance, | learnt by transmitted labour, to weigh as in a bal other 
that Mr. Swinburne’s pictures are bright and worthless. Wejas we have long ceased to expect to find a Plesiosaurus | worlds and heavier than our own, to know the length F 
detect no real taste for colour; the skies are all Prussian blue, in our fish-pond, or a Pterodactyle | of their days and years, to measure their enormous distance E 
the flesh-tints all vermilion, the sunlights all gamboge. Thejin our pheasan x field of this class of research has | from us from each other ; to detect and accurately ascer- a 
writer, who has no meditative faculty, evinces total ignorance | become identified with the field of the microscope, aud at/| tain the influence they have on the movements of our world h 
of nature, his eye rolls like that of a drunkard, whose vision |each new phase the in as passed from a and on each other, and to discover the substances of which 0 
is clouded with fumes. to a smaller class of organisms. The question w they are composed; may we not fairly hope that similar ) 
We have hinted very slightly at the tone of the poems—in the smallest and apparently the most elementary | methods of research to which have taught us so much c 
all of which pure thin ng is treated with scorn, and sensuality | forms of life the f taneous may give our race further information, until problems c 
paraded as the end of life. The impure thought finds its| ration has recently formed the subject of ex-| not only to remote worlds, but possibly to ic and sentient U 
natural expression in insincere verses, without real music, ment and animated discussion in France. It it could be | beings which may inhabit them, lems which it might now , 
without true colour. Ovae word with Mr. Swinburne before nd that organisms of a complex character were seem wildly visionary to enunciate, may be solved by pro- § 
we conclude; perhaps it is not too late for him to turn back | without progenitors out of amorphous matter, it might rea-| gressive improvements in the modes of applying observation 
from ruin; perhaps, being young, be bas evil advisers. Let|sonably be that a similar mode of creation might ob- | and experiment, induction and ded ? 
him, then, seck wisdom, and cast evil advisers aside. Some | tain in to larger organisms. Although we see no ‘ 





few years hence he will feel that the only sure hold on the 
public is the reputation of earnestness in life, and of sincerity | elephant, or a tree such as an oak, excepting from a parent 
_ in thought; yet, after publishing these poems, he will find it microscope 

hard, very hard, w convince his readers that he is an earnest —— smaller but equally complex, so formed without 
man or a sincere thinker. His very parasites will abandon | baving been reproduced, it would render it not improbable 
him, and the purer light, pouring in his sick eyes, willagonize| that such might have been the case with larger organic 
and perhaps end him. « him seek out Nature, let him | beings. 

humble himself, let him try to think seriously on life and art.| The great difficulty which is met with at the threshold of 


such phenomenon as the formation of an animal such as the A REMARKABLE SIMILARITY. 


Mr. G. R. Emerson forwards the following remarks on a 
literary coincidence to the Atheneum :— 
“8, Shordands yin, Denia, yy 1866. " 
“By a singular coincidence Tenn, 's 
alencel identieal is story with s poom by the late Miss Adelaide 
Anve Procter, ‘Homeward Bound,’ in the volume Legends 


He it was who, in a recent preface to Byron, described Words- | inquiry into the n of is the definition of ; Lyrics, published by Messrs. Bell and Daldy in 1858, tive 
worth as slicing up Nature for culinary ‘ s. If that/in fact, apecies = hardly be efined without the — youn betes we nce of the Laweoste’s poem. 
description be true, a sound course of disci in the kitchen | question in dispute. 


The remarkable similarity of the incidents have been pointed 
out to me by a friend. I beg to call your attention to it as a 

ar instance of the varied manner in which the same set 
of may be illustrated by two persons diffe: in mental 
peculiarities. Indeed, it is somewhat noteworthy Tenny- 
son, su him never to have read Miss Procter’s poem, 
should nave adopted the same story as the subject of a poem. 


will do Mr. Swinburne a t deal of good ; for he will, at 
least, learn to distinguish the ingredients of things, what will 
or will not harmonize together, and what kind of dishes form 
wholesome food for grown-up men. 


P.8.—Mr. Swinburne’s “ Poems and Ballads” have been 
withdrawn from circulation. It is the result of unequivocally 


Thus, if species be said to be a perseverance of type incap- 
pat fog my | ap hey kA EF ion 
nearly to the same ° un 

with other types offepring of am intermediate character which 
can reproduce, we arrive at this result, that whenever 
the advocate of continuity shows a blending of what had been 


expressed disgust, by the press generally. Mr. Swinburne — a separate perm S ee ae, were | In Miss Procter’s story the narrator tells us— 
has it in his power, by pure and noble work, to induce the the de cate came because they come I ~ocuiet off red Algiers, 
public to forget the insult flung at them through his book. — — — os pie y day eenge in >™ Six-and-thirty years ago. 
It is but an act of justice, however, to state, that the with- are there not? Is the word to be ro i He was held in slavery for ten years. 
drawal from circulation of Mr. Swinburne’s “Poems and eatural distinction. or as @ mere convenient real, How I cursed the land—my prison ! 
Ballads” was entirely the act of the Publishers. plied vo subdivisions having & which How be a me cospest 6 ! 
————_e—_—_ Dreams there 


MEETING OF “ THE BRITISH ASSOCIATION.” 


a much longer time, would be to eyes, brii of tears, 

Mt pF ee" pet ey ey ee 
n its anpu: a ‘ol On To suppose a Zoophite the progenitor of a Mammal, or a ; 

of August. The president this year is William Robert Grove, suppose at some particular period of time a highly-developed Batng oo ber pda 
who is a barrister and ® scientific in ator. He is well | animal to bave come out of nothing, or ly grown out PR at one hem 4 
known as the inventor of Grove’s battery, w was brought | of ic matter, would appear at first sight equally ex- ‘As the ship put out to sea. 
out in 1839, and as the author of a valuable work on the travagant bypotheses. an effort of Almighty creative Then I saw, as night darker, 
“ Correlation of Ph Forces.” The address is an exceed-| power, neither of these alternatives presents more difficulty ’ 


ingly able one, and fills eight pages of the Atheneum, from 
which we take the following extracts :— 


Gentlemen of the British Association,—If our rude pre- 


than the other ; but as we have no means of ascertaining how 

creative power worked but by an examination and study of 

the w themselves, we ave Bet libel to get either side 
demonstration. 


d& who at one time inhabited the caverns which sur- | proved to ocular phase in the pro-| wife and child— 
round this town, could rise from their graves and see it in gous of rasemutation would protehiy meqeize 0 term Se I would picture my dear cottage, 
its present state, it may be doubtful whether they would have | transcending all that embraced records; and, on Bee the wood-fire burn, 
sufficient knowledge to be surprised. the other hand. it might be , Sudden creations, though a tS it seated, 
In the study of our own planet and the organic beings place frequently, if viewed with reference to the im- Wi , waiting, my return. 
with which it is crowded, and in so much of the universe as of time involved in geological periods, may be sorare ‘tye reaches the cottage, and hears her voice within, “ low, 
vision, aided by the telescope, bas brought within the scope | with reference to our experience, and so difficult of clear | sof, murmuring words she said ;” and, in at the door, 
of observation, the t century has surpassed any antece-| authentication, that the non-observation of such instances } sees what Teunyson’s Enoch Arden saw w he returned 
dent period of equal duration. cannot be regarded as absolute disproof ot their possible oc- | after long absence. The situation, as dramatists name it, is 
hen we compare with the old theories of the earth, by | currence. precisely the same in each poem :— 
which the apparent ch: on its surface were accounted tor} The more the between species are filled up by the dis- She was seated by the 
\ by convulsions ema, tbe modern view Inengurated| covery of intermediate varieties, the stronger ‘becimes the In her arms she held s ' 
by Lyell, your former t,and now, if not wholly, at | argument for transmutation and the weaker for successive Whispering words caressing, 
ail events to a great extent , it seems strange that the | creations, because the former view then becomes more and then, up, she 
ref to causes to those which are consistent with experience, the latter discordant Smiled on him who stood beside her— 








ar world 
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nyson departs from ae: and, as we all know, makes 
Enoch depart broken-h to die, without ae Se 
secret—an ending of the story worthy of his fine us. 
Procter makes the three each other, and the narrator 
of the - , having heard ue ee Te ee his 
wife, and departs to roam for many years “ over great, 
restless ocean.” That Tennyson’s conclusion is much the 
finer none can doubt; but the similarity of the general out- 
lines of the poems has struck me, and may interest other 
lovers of poetry.” 


Tue Taree ATLantic CasLes.—Now that the third Atlantic 
cable is in working order, and the second one, we hope, being 
grappled for, it may be interesting to give particulars of the three 
cables, The cable of 1858 had for a conductor a copper strand 
of seven wires, six laid around one; weight 107lb. per nautical 
mile. The insulator was of gutta percha, laid on in three cover- 
ings, weight 261 lb, per nautical mile. The outer coat was 
composed of 18 strands of charcoal iron wire, each strand made 
ofseven wires, twisted six around one, laid equally around the 
core, Which had previously been padded with a serving of tarred 
hemp. Breaking strain, three tons five cwt. Capable of bearing 
its own weight in a trifle less than five miles’ depth of water. 
Length of cable 2174 nautical miles. In the cable of 1865 the 
conductor was a copper strand of seven wires, six laid around 
one; weight 300 Ib. per nautical mile. Embedded in Chatter- 
ton’s pound. Insulation was effected with gutta percha and 
Chatterton’s compound, Weight, 400 lb. per nautical mile. The 
outer coat was 10 solid wires, drawn from Webster and Hors- 
fall’s homogeneous iron, each wire surrounded with tarred Ma- 
nilla rope, and the whole laid spirally around the core, which 
had previously been padded with a serving of tarred jute yarn. 
Breaking strain, 7 tons 15 ewt. Capable of bearing its own 
weight in 11 miles’ depth of water, Length of cable, 2300 nau- 
tical miles. The present cable has for a conductor a copper 
strain of seven wires, six laid around one ; weight 300 lb. per 
nautical mile. Embedded for solidity in Chatterton’s compound, 
The insulator is four layers of gutta percha laid on alternately 
with thinner layers of Chatterton’s compound ; t 400 Ib. 





per nautical mile. The outer coat is 10 solid wires drawn from | © 


Webster and Horsfall’s homogeneous iron, and galvanised, each 


wire surrounded separately with ;five strands of white Manilla | chao 


yarn, and the whole laid spirally around the core, which had 
previously been padded with a serving of tarredhemp. The 
breaking strain is 8 tons 2 cwt.,and it is capable of bearing its 
own weight in 12 miles depth of water. This length of cable is 
2730 nautical miles, part of which is to be used for completing 
the cable that parted last year.— Mechanics’ Magazine. 


A Feat or Arus.—A little before the battle of Koniggratz, a 
Prussian patrol of three lancers came unexpectedly upon an 
Austrian reconnoitring party of seven hussars. Io spite of the 
great odds, the Prussians made a good fight of it, for one of the 
lancers killed two of the hussars and wounded two others, while 
his comrades looked after the rest. Prince Frederick Charles 
was sufficiently near to witness the combat, and sent some assist- 
ance, which did not arrive, however, till the affair was over, and 
the,Prussians were bringing in their two wounded 
soon us the party reached the Prince, he instantly promoted the 
brave trooper to aa officer’s commission, and gave him an officer’s 
sword on tbe spot, accompanied by the promise of a sufficient sum 
to equip him for his new rank, 





Ex-Governor Eyre In Sepieeiensatte Eyre has§published 
a defence of himself, in the form ofa from the 
Bishop and certaia clergy of Jamaica, in which he declares that, 
although dismissed, he “ has the consolation of feeling that there 
has been nothing in his conduct to merit dismissal, nothing to 
occasion self-reproach, nething to regret’’ As for the killing 
Mr. Gordon, “he suffered justly,” as the “ proximate occasion”’ 
of the riots, and bis execution was most beneficial. As to the ex- 
cesses, under martial law, “excesses must always take place 
under martial law ;”’ and as for the time during which that law 
was allowed to continue, if he had attempted to shorten it he 
should have spread consternation among the whites. 





& 


Srreers or Loxpon.—By a return recently made and pub- 
lished by order of the Metropolitan:Board of Works, it appears 
that 46,878 houses in London have been renumbered, 2,110 names 
of streets abolished, and 824 new names approved. The confa- 
sion of London street-nomenclature has been thus far abated, 
and more than 1,200 repetitions of names have vanished for ever, 

ae include Victoria, —- a, heey oy King, 

, Park, ‘ct, and other y titles,in a pro- 

Gem arlene Soles. Tin thn cit ser 
dities of the matter. 


Tue Rosso-Americay TeLeGrarau.—The latest accounts of the 


was being pushed vigorously. 
passes through British Columbia and 
in length. Having reached the opposite side, the line proceeds 
towards the River Amur, through Siberia to St. Petersburg, the 
whole line being about 6000 miles in length. 


An Otp Boox sy Buyyan.—Mr. Tarbutt, who we believe 
travels with Bunyan’s works as his sole professional duties, de- 
riving a respectable living from their sale, has recently disco- 
vered some very interesting facts relative to the immortal author 
of “* The Pilgrim’s Progress. A copy of “ Christian Behaviour” 
has been found by Mr. Tarbutt, eleven years older than any 
other copy known; and lately he has fallen in with “Some 
Gospel Truths Opened,” by the same author, which was first 
published in the town of Newport Pagnell, Bucks. This, and 
the little volume previously mentioned are, Mr. Tarbutt thinks, 
the only original editions of Bunyan’s works published out of 
London. The late Mr. George (flor did not possess either of the 
books mentioned. 

Sea-Trovt tn Frese Warer.—The Atheneum has the follow- 
ing :—“ Reports from Norway say that great — has 
attended iculture in that country. The rivers, formerly so 
full of fish, had, for want of proper ions concerning fish- 
ing, almost ceased to yield any, when it was determined t6 make 
an attempt to restock them. The rivers Drammen, Mandol, 
Christiansand, and Laagen are said to have had 200,000 young 
salmon turned into their waters, and the fish are thriving in a 
remarkable The salmon and the sea-tront have also 
y introduced into the lakes of Wettern and 
wee eee Bas oes = pes, i 
said that during ive years, saccessf peer ve been 
made to stock Lake Senioak known as the dead ‘ 
no fish had ever been seen in it.” 






































































average, and the deaths from cholera and diarrhea combined 
were 1,407. In the following week the total'mortality had fallen 
by 400, and the deaths due to the combined diseases were 1,04 5. 
Last week the improvement was more rapid, The excess in the 
total number of deaths fell from about to 450, and the deaths 
from the two combined diseases were 649. The mortality, in 
tact, appears to be falling with almost as much rapidity as it 
rose, the number of deaths from cholera and diarrhea during 
the last six weeks forming a ding and d ding 
scale, Commencing with the week ending July 14, the deaths 
from the two diseases were as follows :—182, 567, 1,251, 1,407, 
1,045, 649. This is exactly in accordance with the general 
course of epidemic outbreaks. They regularly increase up to a 
certain point, and then descend in a corresponding proportion. 
We may draw from sach Returns, therefore, a reasonable hope 
that this ular outbreak, so far as it can be distinctly de- 
fined, will continue to diminish. In other words we may rea- 
sonabl y anticipate that the disease will now gradually disappear 
from the East of London.—7Zimes, August 25. 








Excuustoy or Ca napianVesse1s.—-The United States autho- 
rities are enforcing the law “‘ to prevent smuggling, and for other 
purposes,” which was approved by Congress on the 18th ult.jand 
took effect on August 6th, Canadians are much excited in con- 
sequence. The statute is as follows : 

“ And be it further enacted, that if any goods, wares, or mer- 
chandise, shall at any port or place in the United States on 
the northern, northeastern, or northwestern frontiers thereof, be 
laden upon any vessel belonging wholly, or in part, to a subject 
or subjects of a foreign country, or countries, and shall be taken 
thence to a foreign port, or place, in the United States or said 
frontiers, either by the same or other vessels, foreign or Ameri- 
can, with intent to evade the provisions of the fourth section of 
‘the Act concerning the navigation of the United States,’ ap- 
proved March 1st, 1847, the said goods, wares, or merchandise, 
shall, on their arrival at such last named port, or place, be seized 
and forfeited to the United States, and the vessel shall pay ® 
tonnage duty of fifty cents per ton on her admeasurement.’ 

The Toronto Leader says that if this law is carried into effect, 
‘anadian vessels will be driven altogether from Lakes Erie and 
Michigan, or failing in this, their owners will be eompelled to 

ge their residence to the United States and transfer their 
vessels to American registers. The prevent Americans mono- 
polizing the trades of the lakes, the Leader advises government 
to raise the tolls on the Welland Canal.—W. Y. Post. 





From New York to Lonpon.—Loo or THe Voyracr or 
THE “Rep, Wurre anv Buive.’’—Captain Hudson, of the 
two and a half-ton boat Red, White and Blue, publishes the 
following account of his voyage across the ocean : 


way. It was found that she had not sustained any damage. 
After the 15th no sail was aighted until the 5th of August, and 
then spoke and went alongside the bark Princess Royal, 
of Yarmouth, seven days from Dublin for Quebec, and re- 
ceived from her a bottle of rum, two newspapers, and a 
lamp. On the 5th a sea came up on the port quarter, w 
threw the vessel on her beam ends. She righted in halfa 
again thrown on her beam ends, 
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., about poy hon oe Se t. On iat blow 

F to an tow 
. There wen no chtonomener on and 
vessel was worked by dead ing. The master and mate 
kept watch and watch during the tedious and perilous voyage. 
Owing to the hea’ Se ns ae eae 

ity of w ng their provisions, which were in cases. 
hey had one hundred and twenty gallons of water on board, 
but did not consume it all.” 
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Tue Errrarn oF Tae Session, August 10, 1866 :— 


lashed itself into a storm, 

That nigh wrecked Gladstone's reputation, 
Lifted Lowe high, and bored the nation : 
Beales and his roughs brought ’bout our ears, 


Navat Eriqvuerrs.—The marriages of Philip IT. were fated to 
lead to difficulties with the admirals of Eagland. When his fleet 
was bringing home from Flanders his last wife, Anne of Austria, 
daughter of the Emperior Maximilian, the Spanish admiral en- 
deavoured to pass Plymouth where Admiral Hawkins—the same 
who a few years afterwards was knighted for his gallantry 
against the Armada—was lying with a small equadron, his 
on board the Jesus. It would seem probable that the Spaniard 
came into the Sound ignorant of Hawkins’s presence, and on 
finding out his mistake, at once attempted to stand out again 
without lowering his flag; for, on any other supposition, it is 
difficult to see how he could have come under the notice of the 


a small recess to the east of the Sound, quite sheltered from the 
more open sea. However that may have been, Admiral Hawkins 
at once opened fire on the Spanish flag-ship, and that with euch 
good will, that the Spaniards struck their i 
topsails, and came to an anchor. The Eng 
pare Aeany and through the hulls of the foreign ships, and 
their iral sent an officer to the Jesus to complain of the 
violent usage to which he had been subjected. This officer 
Hawkins would not allow on board, but sent hint back imme- 
diately to tell his admiral that atver the want of proper respect 
he had shown to the Queen of England he could not stay there, 
that be must weigh at once, and be off. The admiral, on 
receiving the message, went himself to the Jesus, but old 
Hawkins, with little regard for the rank of the atranger, refused 
him, nor could he, without much difficuity, be Sor ag 
; and when he at last consented to an interview, 
told So Eeantand In 0 very otenighitarwasd wa , that he con- 


sidered he had been wanting in respect to her Majesty's 
and that “he would do well to depart.” The Spaciard pleaded 


the | #3 the most 


ill of Portland, bearing | P™ 


the was much more fi 


English admiral, who was at the time anchored in the Catwater, | **™@¢ 


dmiral, and is perhaps even now remembered in hie favour more 
than his splendid and unflinching bravery at S, Juan de Ulloa, his 
dashing example the in 1588, or his last unfor- 
tunate attempt on Porto Rico in 1595. This high-handed way of 
enforcing the privilege of the flag continued to be the custom of 
the service down to ely modern times. So late as 
1730, che frigate Gosport, lying in Plymouth Sound, fired into a 
French ship that ted to pass out without lowering her top- 
sails. The captain of the was on shore, but her first 
lieutenant did not hesitate to take the responsibility on himself. 
On the serious representations of the French ambassador he was 
tried and dismissed the service, but was the next day reinstated 
with the rank of pest-captain, passing over the intermediate 
rank of commander. Captain Smith, popularly known as “ Tom 
of Ten Thousand,” lived to become an admiral, and, many years 
after, sat as president of the court-martial which found Admiral 
Byng guilty of that fear of responsibility from which his own 
brilliant act as lieutenant of the Gosport had shown himself to be 
so free. The origin of this claim of the kings of England to the 
sovereignty of the seas is ed in the obscurity of the dark 

e8 of our history.—* The nty of the Sea,” in the 

nightly Review. 

Tae ORIGIN or CHoLeRA.—Professor Pettenkofer’s doctrine 
of the origin of cholera is based on the results of wide and skil- 
ful — observation, and recommends itself to us at once as 
tending to reconcile two hitherto conflicting theories with re- 
gard to the causes of the disease, by showing that it is the pro- 
duct of miasma and contagion combined, and not one or other 
of these agencies alone. “For the diffusion of cholera two es- 
sential conditions are necessary. One of these depends upon 
personal intercourse, the other upon peculiarities of place, and 
when or wheresoever either is absent no case of cholera can oc- 
cur. The p | or contagi element is the presence, usu- 
ally, Pettenkofer thinks, in the form of vapour, bat sometimes, 
he now, in 1866, allows, in our drinking water, of the specitic 
cholera “ferment” or “ germ.” The local or miasmatic pecu- 
liarity is furnished by the presence of a poroue and polluted soil, 
overlying springs at no very considerable depth...... Cholera 
is neither wholly a contagion nor wholly a miasm, but a bastard 
of the two. When the two come together their offspring will 
—— all, and more than all, the malignity of both iis parents, 

ut their concurrence is necessary for its existence.” The union 
may take place in the porous soil or in the body of the patient, 
the poison generally works with fearful rapidity, but it is added 
that “one attack of cholera confers an almost absolute protec- 
tion against a second.” It is probable that this ep | will be 
fiercely attacked, but Professor Pettenkofer supports it with a 
formidable array of illustrations, which prove that his conclu- 
sions have not been rasbly or inconsiderately formed, but are the 
mature growth of years of experience and thoughtful study, 
Until his views are shown to be incorrect, we must accept them 
ingenious and philosophical explanation of the causes 
of cholera that has yet been given to the world. The encourag- 
ing moral of the Professor's paper, is that the prevention of cho- 
lera by human means is certainly not a matter of impossibility. 








Tue Scor ar Home anp Aproap.--One of the most conspi- 
cuous features of the Scot at home as distinct from the Scot 
abroad is the absurdly undue prominence which ecclesiastical 
matters occupy in his life. Abroad, the Scot takes these things 
as easily as his neighbours. He may have been a Presbyterian 
in his native country, if only from a kindly feeling of association 
on ts, He knows that his grandfather was bap- 
tized in the parlour with an a A rarer, being held by 
his dad over the famil am ery we that his great. 

was laid fn the bleak Scottish churchyard with a si- 

as dead as that of the grave itself ; with no rites except a 

yer (also e ) in the dining-room—and the consump 
best claret at the funeral feast, or 
He knows, too, if he isa man of sense, that there 
ing in all this simplicity than 
a hasty thinker might fancy ; and he pardons a somewhat rough 
style of praying aud preaching for the sake of its influence on 
the bumble part of the coi mn. But, once out of his own 
country, he finds his Presbyterianism sit lightly upon him, In 
London, for instance, Presbyterianism has no influence commen- 
pnd with that of the masses of Scotsmen here.—Cornhill Ma- 


Tue Roman Mint or Lonpon.—At the Archeological 
Institute, Mr. J. F, W. De Salis read a paper “‘On the Coins 
issued by the Roman Mint of London from A.D. 287 to A.D. 


tion of six dozen of 
“ dredgie. 


330.” commenced with a description of the early coins ot 
Carausius, which are of inferior workmanshi r= { without 
mint-marks, ‘lhese were « during the later 


part of his reign and that of Allectus, by coins 
of better fabric, bearing the mint-marks of London and Ca- 
mulodunum, copper only being found of the latter, The 
coins of Carausius and Allectus were struck between 287 and 296, 
and all the remaining coins with the mint-marks L, LN or LON 
belong to the reign of Constantine. After the restoration in 
296, we have, insiead of the by ge denarius issued the 
two usurpers, a larger coin called the follis, which ually 
decreases in size from, say a penny, to a farthing. No gold 
was issued in London during this period, but there are bi 

coins with the exergual mark, PLN, of Constantine and his 


an ’ 
coined anything but copper and billon since the downfall of 
Allectus. A temporary revival of this mint took place under 
Magnus Maximus, who rebelled in Britain in 383. There are 


peared during the month of ; the 
of the mountains and furtile valley the Littoral, they 
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; i usic-book, W O_p Marps.—A sprightly writer expresses 
were called out to belp the colonise Yo. comer’ the plepeo, | holde or as roca: Rat faire of paper om eway by tha |hia option of old maids tn the ielie en eae Temeaaee 
d the Arabs hose interests were also at stake, joined . hour, and writes not in vain, as fishers and rendele Bone ty ET A iO . 
<fute equiagh Gepentanen exam, In a few days enormous well.—Correapondent of Ipswich Bopress. 1 eee rence to thels coals than is groczally tnacined. 
quantities of the insects were destroyed; but human efforts 0 wames spualty pats 8 [~— - 
pat eR BA one detd to fall upon Chess. the other ex? eke bes all the squeamiahneas of an old 
Soubthaae eae paw ebm A. TY Compuotsp sr Capram G. H. Mackunzre. mestic pA. ‘She is cut out for an old maid.’ And if 
she is e to the animals about her, 
penne ke Le ll ea PROBLEM, No. 921. By Herr Victor Knorre. madi ty wg Lh ST 
ne i BLACK. have always found that modesty, economy, and = 
Picrure or A Lire rv Fourteen Lixes.—To John Cole, manity are b pore eS ee of that terrible 
the local historian. old maid.’ ”"— lewspaper. 
Industrious Cole, “* eccentric” called by some, a aro “ —_— 
Thoug yom hove Sows I al’ ber thee ; me. that “ the vice of fashionable drinking is now more pre- 
o' years have flown, remem ; — = a ee 
Thy ic features to my memory co ent among the ladies than amon: Ee m4 
ao ee ah ee rf o> “Tee home, rice. On & female drinkers do not care eo much 
Throwed the long of a I see obtain such bev: at Guna or at evening parties, end 
The narrow stair, the low-browed attic room, when lefs to ves they ; ger spirits. Whiskey 
pe + Mp — and brandy are the favourite drinks with these ladies. Some 
A strange admixture of museum and school, of the eal y hich get ys tp 
Gabbled of sooee, of cctiver vend verve. - liquors upon the bil of fare but a neat little sign, w 
Grim poverty pursued thy latest breath, ‘It you do not see what you want, ask for ity gives 
And dogged thy footeteps to the bed of death. the hint to the initiated.” We do not believe a wo: es 
and consider that the American who wrote it foully sulli 
INCREASE OF THE POPULATION OF Rome.—The t the fair fame ot his countrywomen. 
population of Rome is 210,701. This is an increase of 30,000 fracasass p 
sane 1561, and © 5 me cans ae Tx: Tannason ran Casts or Feven.—It bas long 
part) partly owing 4 been uman 
tion "of emigrants from other parts of Italy from political somathable poe of retaining an almost complete equality 
motives. During the last century the greatest population of of temperature in its deeper parts, under . 
Rome was 166,944, but when Pius VL was taken away, and cumstances of external cold or heat. The tem: the 
the Sacred dispersed, it decreased to 147,026. the arm-pit, for instance, which is & part protected from the 
158; Gilenan dard dinary circumetances 
ates. - . If the thermometer rapidly 
Camp Murper in Lonpon.—Dr. Lankester calculates White to play and mate in 3 moves. Cupane — 101 deg, io 108) deg, Pahrenhelt the deeree of 
thildres, an ~~ - porribie sum Ms ao than SoLuTION TO PROBLEM No. 920, fever ay be Koowa S| piaint ie 2 ¥ = We ead the 
above the truth, a he only gives a baby to each to kill. This White. Back, a) re a es SS, Sak, Se 
year bo bald tnguat on a ae Se 1. RtoQ Ktz. 1. Anything. heat. On the contrary” if, during the first two or three days 
suming that of Inetas mang sass eum ehowel ont af eight ee of Hines, the temperature never rless above 100 deg., 
mag —y— | pa ay complaint is ya one, whatever its exact nature 
eeculd be curious ee disewtes tua! aspect of this question, | ywaTcH BETWEEN HERREN ANDERSSEN & STEINITZ. may be. On the whole, it is a good rule for the guidance of 
ae hy ne Tnteatielae antelieaens GAME IX. the public that a temperature exceeding es deg., a 
to eee flourishes with an abominable readiness ‘ia it EVANS GAMBIT. mild may be the cI wate es anew 
_— ee ee A ear 7 When sy eutaanen. ee ‘No observation should the rade 
a few since in connection with burial societies. Will it Herr A. Herr 8. Herr A. Herr 8. till the t has been quietly resting in bed for at least an 
Lehr wen we py ey ape ay ee ween 1PtoK4 PtoK4 17 KttoK BS PtoQ Kt4 — bulb of the thermometer should then be placed 
have been placed over a fire in order that the 6 of) 2 KttoKBS KttoQBs |18KtoR PtoQKt5 | deeply in the arm-pit, the arm being placed across the chest, 
on inca tain tnt fart ec tbeporena wood] Floats Bitte’ | | BEASYR! BOK, |scfetadciain no aranndto cter ae recog ten 
on witnesses ng as as the ., OF 
be entitled to a few pounds for the interment ? so Pia: 4 — oe aman must lie perfectly still for at least ten minutes ; the thermometer 
In the Pall Mall Gazettea| TPtoQ4 PtksP 23 Kt to K 6 Rie B_ | may then be withdrawn, when the register will remain station- 
Veurame Mor an Avumsee—in the 8 P tks Kirt: [REWERS EGRts lary at the highest level which the mercury has reached.— 
Fosan ui He dome Or gigs trench owas |p Biggs MicgE* |B hehe ENSUES, [Seaton duumin. ly Dra 
from the chief contributor to the « nilosopaieal Dictionary,” BEES, Castes a PtkePich KtoR Cnear Exzcrriciry—In a recent note sent to the Academ 
t believe in God? It would be as reasonable to say that a boy 1S KttoRs PtoQB4 20 KttksB Kt tksR Sciences he hens Ol Gentesn the.titn ato ten 
with © mouthful of new!y-got plume did not believe én the “ ¥o2,. Shenk 445334 Rio QBa en ey I 
pcre Meld mew yey pa ES EY EES 52 Kt ks Q, ch and wine. fof the bori ates weep ee eaten pest fe commen 
ter’s sayings turned into by Voltaire. The simile of} (a) Black hss evidently a lively recollection of the 7th game of —. rey nm yt a electricity of this solution is 
the “sweet-stuff man” is about as impudently irreverent a be cpecaily lost by B tek ate RET Er ereeen E> collected by a carbon serving as the positive pole. The carbon 
eee —— igi with thes = waen CO eheraetin ate ee be alte aatoalioara Salo, tole anand of 
same V r ap 
New Mrrrary ayp part, enn — Ee proerese one, Mr. Bteinitz would have made but a sorry figure at the final eleotslaay obtained at a small coSt,” 
i tion has alread: juced a seven years’ war | score. quate 
os bau Gene ana ee chowtly, we hope, war will be im- (¢) If Kt tke R, White wins by Pto K B6. LANDLORD AND TRNANT.—A is current that as Ne- 
practicable even for seven hours, for by that time all the abinen poleon IIL was leaving Vichy, he called for Léon, his old 
bas Just been wade towards this most desirable end of all wax | WA Black. Black, | Valet, and 1 8 sealed packet to him, told him 
Nur. Galo hes boon ot toe Moyel Meriee Bareach, Pipwecm;| meres 2 mere Herr8. Herr a. | the pareelcontalted the Uitle-deeds of the chalet and grounds 
isplaying and explaining his new repeating firearm. He| 1 PtoK4 Pto K4 0 Kttks KtP KttoR 3 4 his successive visits. “ You are a landlord now,” said 
pens om hf Mr. W , depaty-judge-advocate of] 2 PtoK B4 P tks P | Kt to Q6 ch K to. 9 2 Sis sniuune 00 Biben, @ 000 1 Repemes ou will accept me next 
the fleet. The —yhy- — examined Cae S EEL cokes Pees |2 kPaeoe 444 year as your teuant, at the rate of 20,000 francs reat. I shall 
and wes Ge cutie ot ore Sn K5 toRSch (2 KttoKt? Ktto B4 pay regularly.” 
“panes welaue tn Sap hae pered Wind exis te te : Kto'B * = to 7 2” K woB2 Q tks Pat B3| Suear From Coat.—We have heard of sugar from saw- 
industry (and the vitallty) of the fer, and the extest of his 3K Rito Q 3 Pio is 27 BtoK5 gto Kt 3 dust before, but sow Bibeald that 0 chemlis ins extsested 
Nee eS ee ee 9 Pto KKt3 QtoK 2 SERter 43 from coal a substance chemically undistinguishable from 
pr A RA | — . oe onan ates cote. Fhe HRBwQKs KSwkts |Ohuee” KeleR suger. He has named it “ phenoze, 
pr ony A AR ly congratu ha ot Mr. Gale on his inven-|/12 QBtoK3 QB tks B 31 B tks R K to B 2 Kwane PraNo.—The secret of this great success is alone 
con Bae Gale aleo to his latest invention—a grenade | !3 R a ty ALY = tat Soy 75 due to thé brilliant end so qualities of the piano. 
for use in naval actions, canting ter balf on hour of more en ie bok PtoQ4 + be KR  KttoKt5ch |For harmony souavens & tens, grant poms, and o tssengh 
a ae nee FOKtOGK Gktio@RS [3th KS O10 ee a cae pee eee Dlae 
MONUMENT To THE LATE Kino oF THE BrLerans.—The| js gk to B5 Re ens Kt 37 ee Kto K the musical profession, a0 being unsurpassed by instru- 
Queen having determined to erect a monument in St. George’s}19 Kt tks Kt QtoK B4 38 Q tke Kt ments of any other maker. One of the most prominent qua- 
Chapel, to the memory of the late King of the Belgians, the and Herr Anderssen resigned, lities of the Knabe piano, and one which is genera!ly over 
execution of the work has been in to Miss Durant, who advantage of the way in which his ad-| looked by the », 18 the superior workmanship that 
d busts. | _ (oy plage the openings’ extrem ’; and it is conceded that they will retain 
is already known to the public —— an versary plays the openings extremely cleverly; he gets a won | characterizes - = z — 
The clay model is completed. king is ted 88} came early, and keeps it. their, tone, and the general usages of wear, yond 
crouched, but with head erect, the’ Belgian lion, on whose summa of any first class maker—N. Y. World. 
crouched, but wilt ion, XI. SLAND 
agey the right hand of the departing king has dropped White. Black White, k. STATEN 1 
and rel in ut a | lead s Khe couch| Herr A. Herr 8. - wre A - Beer 8. FANCY ermine ESTABLISHMENT. 
tand two ne cnges, preee shiek anoned toK4 PtoK4 to ‘° FFICE, 
with the ime of England and Belgium. 3 Kio K Bs Kt to Q BS _ Reto Qios, 5 and7 oe on nerl 
INDON MAGAZINE.—Miss Braddon’s new ma-| 4 PtoQ Kt4 Btks KtP 26 Kt toQ6(b) RtoQ2 Om: t 269 Fulton Street, Brook! 
euine wil Toss tohoresed on the best possible authority,| 5 PtoQB3 BtoB4 7 Rto Qa Rtog Branch Offices, anda? North Eighth St. Pulladelphie 
: its ppearance under the most favourable auspices in| 6 Castles PteQ3s 2 KRtoQ BtoRS 
Oenober. it will be illustrated in a superior vite, end wal aim : 3 ™e 6 4 4 ’ s .< rH Pegns Continue to Drm and Crean Ladies and Gentlemen’s Gar- 
to be of the highest character as regards the matter and man- Kttok4 31RtoQ3  Ptoké6 ments, &c., «¢. 
ner of ite articles, It will be written in good English, and tn EEG ks meee @ PuPRS PIoKRS Ladies abs, Satin, Velvet, Merino and other dresses, Shawls, 
= Cee ea it] ap cretion the ene | 1, KBtQ3_ Castins ot td ee Also, Gentlemen’s Overcoats, Coats, Pants, Vests, 
of" It Never too Late to Mend; Mr. Winwood Hteade, |B Qatg3™? FIOGSs [HBO Qk Ketone | Alo, Gentlemen’ Feathers, Dyed or Cleaned. “Goods re 
f “It ever ; » and returned 
wo i preparing an article on ALficnn discovery, subject o 14 g Kt the P pees jm kits t Rass ceived express. Se 
great interest at this time, on which ualifi J Rios gic . BARRE™ 
to write; Walter Thornbury, Percy mae Me 8 03 ae Q'' a oO weg 2. e 24° . 
chanaa, the post, Mortimer Coline, probably Aathony Trol-| 1: O's to Kt tke B 4oKtoKRB KttkeP 
lope, or Whyte Melville ; and last, but not least, must be men- 18 G the Ki Q KttoB3 4. KtoR 2 Kt to Kt 5 ch 
tioned the name of George Augustus Sala, who will resume | 99 ttoQ KtS Quk2 42 KtoR QtoK4 
‘hose admirable articles on the Streets of the World, which | 2) Kt tks P toQ 43 Pto Kt3 
were such an attractive future in Temple Bar. The tale which | 22 Q to K Kt8 PtoK B3 
will, to the majority, however, form the main attraction of the And Herr Anderssen surrendered. 
new literary venture, will be called “ Birds of Prey,” and {s) The beat move for the defence, Herr Steinitz thinks. 
) Dae ob abees Can panage come of youssenturamey semnet 6) B to Q Kt 2, and then to Q B3, seems to ve White far . 
ber, as about to its in the January number | better chance of the game, as was first observed by Mr. M‘Don- Sale}by.all Druggists. 
of Tempie Bar, Miss Braddon, when engaged in writing, seats nell. For by. 
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